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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  FRANK  MxVKBS  A  NSW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

T'.HE  mightiest  results  often  hinge  upon  the 
most  trivial  of  occurrences.  Empires 
—  have  been  overthrown  and  wars  have 
been  caused  by  the  most  unimportant  of 
rumours,  the  mistake  not  being  realised  until 
afterthe  irreparable  damage  had  been  inflicted. 
A  breath,  a  light  word,  a  thoughtless  deed,  will 
change  one’s  whole  life  destiny  in  many  cases. 
This  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

No  person  on  earth  was  better  aware  of 
this  fact  than  Frank  Reade,  the  wonderful 
inventor,  whose  fame  was  world-wide.  Yet 
as  he  wended  his  way  through  one  of  Chicago’s 
principal  streets  one  day  a  few  years  ago,  he 
did  not  dream  that  within  the  short  space  of 
an  hour  all  his  plans  would  be  changed  and 
his  destiny  shaped  anew. 

Of  all  the  people  whom  he  met  and  passed 
in  that  thoroughfare,  and  who  jostled  him  at 
every  corner,  there  probably  was  not  one  in- 
every  hundred  but  had  heard  of  Frank  Reade, 
yet  none  recognised  the  quiet,  square-shouldered 
young  man  with  the  stately  walk  as  the  world- 
famous  inventor. 

So  Frank  walked  on  until  suddenly  he  came 
into  a  public  square. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Van  Buren  Street 
Station  to  take  a  train  for  home.  The  square 
was  filled  with  a  mighty  crowd  of  people. 
They  were  cheering  and  applauding  a  couple 
of  men  who,  perched  upon  a  box  in  a  waggon, 
were  making  speeches.  It  needed  but  a  glance 
for  Frank  to  understand  the  situation. 

It  w'as  a  Socialistic  gathering,  and  the 
inflammatory  orators  were  exciting  the  people 
to  rise  against  monopoly.  The  crowd  was 
vastly  excited,  and  cheered  lustily. 

Frank  would  no  doubt  have  passed  on 
without  giving  the  speeches  much  hearing  had 
it  not  been  tor  a  thrilling  event.  Suddenly 
from  side-streets  a  squad  of  blue-coated  police 
appeared.  They  charged  down  upon  the  crowd 
with  their  clubs  and  strove  to  disperse  it. 
"What  followed  was  all  in  quick  order. 

There  were  loud  cries  and  the  sound  of  blows. 
The  officers  w'ere  *  battling  with  the  mob. 
Suddenly  an  object  was  hurled  through  the  air 


and  fell  in  the  centre  of  the  blue-coated  squad. 
It  was  a  bomb.  A  tremendous  explosion 
followed.  Several  of  the  officers  were  laid 
dead  and  mangled  in  the  streets.  It  was  the 
signal  for  battle. 

The  crowd,  driven  back  by  the  officers, who 
were  now  reinforced,  surged  about  Frank  Reade, 
and  he  speedily  found  himself  unable  to  move 
or  extricate  himself. 

Thus  jammed  in  the  struggling  mass  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  collar.  Powerful  arms 
jerked  him  backward,  and  he  felt  manacles 
slipped  on  his  wrists. 

“  I  know  him  !  He  is  one  of  the  ringleaders,” 
a  voice  shouted  close  by  Frank’s  ear.  “Take 
him  to  the  rear  !” 

Frank  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  police 
squad.  Two  powerful  blue-coats  were  rushing 
him  towards  the  black  patrol  waggon  which 
stood  near.  In  an  instant  the  young  inventor’s 
temper  flamed  up.  This  w^as  an  outrage,  and  he 
would  have  satisfaction. 

The  idea  that  he,  an  inoffensive  citizen, 
should  be  thus  scandalously  arrested  and 
roughly  handled  in  the  streets  of  Chicago,  was 
too  much  for  Frank’s  usually  placid  temper. 
He  struggled  and  cried,  angrily  : 

“  Let  me  go,  you  blockheads !  You  have 
made  a  mistake.  I  am  no  anarchist.  I  am 
Frank  Reade.  Let  me  go,  I  say  !” 

But  the  officers  were  inexorable.  One  of 
them  shook  a  club  before  his  face  and  said, 
ominously  : 

“If  ye  don’t  be  civil.  I’ll  subdue  ye  with 
this.” 

The  threat  would  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  courageous  young  inventor  but  for  an 
incident.  He  chanced  to  glance  up,  and  saw 
an  exceedingly  well-dressed  young  man  being 
hustled  along  to  the  van  in  just  the  same 
manner.  He  was  fully  as  infuriated  as  Frank 
Reade  himself. 

“You  confounded  idiot!”  the  other  was 
shouting,  “what  are  you  arresting  me  for? 
Don’t  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
gentleman  and  a  ruffian  ?  But  tliat's  your 
style.  Arrest  the  innocent  man  and  let  the 
guilty  one  go.  Let  me  go,  I  say.  I  am 
Washington  Whitwell,  I’d  have  you  know  !” 

But  the  inexorable  minions  of  the  law 
evidently  knew  and  cared  as  little  about 
Washington  Whitwell  as  they  did  about  Frank 
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Reade.  'Without  any  ceremony  they  were 
thrust  into  the  van  with  others,  the  door  closed, 
and  away  went  the  vehicle  to  headquarters. 

The  appearance  and  manner  of  Washington 
W^hitwell,  made  quite  an  impression  upon 
Frank  Reade.  He  was  convinced  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  person.  Had  it  not  been  as  black 
as  Erebus  in  the  waggon  he  would  have  sought 
his  acquaintance. 

But  the  waggon  now  came  to  a  halt,  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  manacled  prisoners  were 
led  out  and  into  the  presence  of  the  police  clerk 
for  registration.  The  moment  Washington 
Whitwell  entered  the  police-station  he  began 
to  berate  his  captors  and  censure  their  stupidity. 
This  had  no  effect  upon  the  police,  though.  As 
chance  had  it,  Frank  was  the  first  to  be  led  up 
for  registration. 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the  clerk, 
gruffly.  “  Full  name,  please.” 

“Frank  Reade.  I  wish  to  be  admitted  to 
bail  at  once.” 

The  clerk  gave  a  violent  start  and  raised  his 
head.  The  recognition  was  mutual.  Frank 
knew  the  clerk  as  a  former  resident  of  Reades- 
town. 

“Bless  my  heart !”  exclaimed  the  famous 
inventor.  “  If  it  is  not  Jack  Henderson.” 

“  Mr.  Reade !”  gasped  the  young  clerk. 
“  How  is  it  that  you  are  arrested  ?” 

Explanations  followed.  Frank  was  identified 
on  the  spot,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped  being 
incarcerated  in  a  cell.  All  this  while  Washing¬ 
ton  Whitwell,  with  mouth  wide  open,  stood  by 
a  close  listener.  Now  he  exclaimed : 

“Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  this  Frank  Reade, 
the  famous  inventor  of  the  air-ship,  known  all 
over  the  world  ?” 

“  It  is,”  replied  Frank,  modestly,  as  he 
submitted  to  have  his  manacles  unlocked. 
“  It  seems  that  we  are  in  the  same  box,  sir.” 

“  Ay,  through  the  stupidity  of  these  police¬ 
men,”  cried  Whitwell,  in  a  disgusted  way. 
“But  you  are  fortunate.  I  have  no  one  to 
identify  me.” 

Frank  felt  sure  that  this  man  was  not  one 
of  the  rioters,  so  to  save  time  and  trouble  he 
determined  upon  a  ruse  to  effect  his  release. 

“’  Sh  !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice.  “  Be 
cool  and  I’ll  help  you  out  of  your  fix.  What  is 
your  name  ?” 

“Washington  Whitwell.” 

Frank  stepped  up  to  the  desk  and  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Whitwell’s  situation  to  Henderson, 
the  clerk. 

“  Then  you  identify  the  gentleman  ?”  asked 
the  latter. 

“  I  do,”  replied  Frank. 

“  Take  off  the  handcuffs,  sergeant.” 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

Washington  Whitwell  walked  out  of  the 
police-station  with  Frank  Reade.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  in  warm  terms.  Frank 
looked  at  his  watch  and  found  that  his  train 
was  gone. 

He  would  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the 
next  day.  Whitwell  freely  expressed  his  mind 
upon  the  subject,  and  wound  up  with  : 

“  Well,  perhaps  they  are  no  worse  here  than 


in  other  countries.  Indeed,  when  I  was  in 
Beloochistan,  two  years  ago,  I  was  arrested  and 
served  ten  days  for  smoking  a  cigar  on  the 
steps  of  a  temple.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  traveller  ?”  asked  Frank. 

“  Well,  somewhat !”  reifiied  Whitwell.  “  I 
am  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  I  have 
travelled  since  I  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  is  not  a  corner  of  the  globe  to  which  I 
have  not  penetrated.” 

“  Indeed  !”  said  Frank,  with  interest. 

“  I  have  mastered  seven  different  languages, 
and  as  many  dialects.  I  am  at  home  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary,  at  the  Antipodes,  or  in  the 
frozen  valleys  of  Greenland,  the  Sea  of  Sand, 
or — well,  name  any  corner  of  the  globe  and  I’U 
tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“  The  Sea  of  Sand  ?”  exclaimed  Frank,  “  I 
never  heard  of  that  locality  before.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  have,”  replied  Whitwell.  “  It 
is  a  name  many  travellers  give  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Great  Sahara.  There  the  desert 
gradually  merges  into  Central  Africa,  and  few 
men  of  our  colour  have  ever  penetrated  to 
those  regions.” 

“I  confess  that  I  never  have,”  replied 
Frank.  “  Although  I  have  travelled  across 
the  desert  and  over  Africa,  but  not  the  part 
you  mention.” 

“Ah,  I  had  forgotten,”  cried  Whitwell, 
with  sudden  inspiration.  “We  are  brother 
travellers,  are  we  not  ?  But  you  have  the 
advantage.  With  your  air-ship  you  can  go 
where  white  man  could  not  penetrate  on  foot,” 

“  Do  you  like  travelling  ?’^ 

“  It  is  the  breath  of  my  life.” 

“  Do  you  do  nothing  else  ?’^ 

“  Nothing.  You  see,  I  fell  heir  to  a  million 
dollars  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  always 
hated  school,  yet  I  loved  to  learn.  But  my 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation.” 

Frank  Reade  thought  he  had  never  met  with 
a  stranger  specimen  of  human  nature  in  all 
his  life.  Yet  he  was  very  deeply  interested  in 
this  man. 

“  I  was  a  slave  among  the  Bedouins  for  two 
years,”  continued  "Whitwell.  “  In  that  time  I 
suffered  much  and  learned  a  good  deal.  Ah  ! 
that  is  a  country  I  should  much  like  to  visit — 
with  a  conquering  army,  that  region  beyond 
the  Sea  of  Sand.” 

He  checked  himself  as  a  sudden  swift  in¬ 
spiration  struck  him  ;  he  came  to  a  halt  and 
faced  Frank  Reade,  bringing  his  hands  together 
forcibly. 

“ By  Jupiter !  I  have  it,”  he  cried.  “It  is 

“A  pl£i exclaimed  Frank.  “What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

“  I  cannot  elaborate  it  here,”  cried  Wash¬ 
ington  Whitwell,  consulting  his  watch.  “  But 
I  shall  feel  it  a  great  honour  if  you  will  grant 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner. 
I  stop  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.” 

It  seemed  to  Frank  Reade  at  first  like  too 
close  intimacy  with  a  stranger.  But  Whit¬ 
well  was  so  polite  and  earnest  that  the  great 
inventor  finally  {i«^cd  his  assent, 
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Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  he  heard  a 
great  clattering  of  feet  behind  him.  Glancing 
over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  two  men  racing  down 
the  street.  One  was  white  and  the  other 
black.  The  features  of  the  Hibernian  were 
unmistakable  in  one  and  of  the  Ethiopian  in 
the  other.  Frank’s  face  lighted  up. 

“  Barney  and  Pomp  !”  he  exclaimed. 

It  was  indeed  the  two  faithful  companions 
of  Frank  Reade  in  all  his  wonderful  travels. 
They  had  chanced  to  be  in  Chicago  that  same 
day,  and  turning  a  distant  corner,  saw  their 
beloved  employer  ahead. 

“Be  the  powers!”  exclaimed  Barney,  ex¬ 
citedly,  “  there’s  Misther  Frank  hisself  !” 

“  Golly,  dat  am  a  fac’,”  agreed  Pomp. 

“  Be  jabers,  it’s  good  for  sore  eyes  to  see 
the  dear  b’y  onct  more.  Whisht  now !  I’ll 
be  the  fust  to  shake  his  hand.” 

“  Nebber  say  dat,  you  bow-legged  I’ishman,” 
spluttered  I’omp,  with  bulging  eyes. 

“  Go  an,  ye  dirthy  naygur  1” 

“  Jes’  yo’  hoi’  on  one  lilly  bit,”  said  Pomp, 
with  a  queer  light  dancing  in  his  eyes. 
“What’ll  yo’  bet  yo’  does  shake  hands  wif 
Marse  Frank  fust  ?” 

“  Ochone  !  I’ll  bet  ye  foive  dollars,” 

“  I  done  take  dat  bet,  I’ish.” 

“  Be  jabers.  I’ll  take  ye !  Put  up,  or  shut 
up  1” 

“  It  am  done.  Golly,  look  out  dar !” 

Swift  as  a  flash,  Pomp,  with  an  adroit  kick, 
knocked  Barney’s  legs  from  under  him.  The 
Hibernian  sprawled  upon  the  sidewalk,  but  was 
upon  his  feet  instantly  and  after  the  flying 
darkie  like  a  cannon-ball. 

“  Be  the  sowl  of  St.  Pathrick,  I’ll  bate  that 
naygur  black  an’  blue !”  he  muttered. 

They  swooped  down  upon  Frank  Reade  like 
eagles  upon  their  prey.  Barney  was  the  first 
after  all  to  get  hold  of  Frank’s  hand,  and 
Pomp  did  not  profit  by  his  clever  trick.  How¬ 
ever,  both  were  so  overjoyed  to  meet  their  old 
employer  that  Frank  was  nearly  overwhelmed. 

They  fell  back  respectfully,  however,  as  they 
suddenly  saw  that  Frank  had  a  companion. 

But  Whitwell  with  eager  manner  now  ad¬ 
vanced  just  as  Frank  was  about  reprove  them 
for  their  rudeness. 

“  Are  these  the  two  faithful  fellows  of  whom 
I  have  heard  so  much  as  being  your  companions 
in  your  travels,  Mr.  Reade  ?”  he  asked. 

“  They  are  Barney  and  Pomp,”  replied 
Frank,  waving  his  hand  in  introduction. 
“  Allow  me  to  mtroduce  to  you  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton  Whitwell.” 

Barney  and  Pomp  both  advanced  now  and 
shook  hands  with  Whitwell,  and  were  at  once 
favourably  impressed  with  him. 

“I  shall  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
dinner,  Mr.  Whitwell,”  said  Frank,  pleasantly. 
“Barney  and  Pomp,  I  will  see  you  both  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“No,”  interposed  Whitwell.  “  Have  you 
any  objection  to  their  accompanying  us,  Mr. 
Reade .?” 

Frank  looked  up  in  surprise, 

“Not  in  the  least,”  he  replied.  “  Do  you 
wclude  them  in  your  invitation  ?” 


**  Yes,”  replied  Washington  Whitwell,  with 
earnestness.  “  What  I  have  to  say  concerns 
them  very  materially  as  well  as  us.” 

Barney  and  Pomp  as  well  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner.  So, 
without  further  ado,  they  all  adjourned  to  the 
elegant  private  dining-hall  of  the  Grand 
Pacific,  where  Washington  Whitwell,  the 
millionaire  traveller,  entertained  them  in  royal 
shape. 

After  a  surfeit  of  the  good  things,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mr.  Whitwell’s  private  apartments, 
where  cigars  became  the  order.  Cosily  en¬ 
sconced  before  a  cheery  coal  fire,  they  indulged 
in  an  interchange  of  exciting  experiences. 

Washington  Whitwell  proved  to  be  the  most 
able  of  hosts,  and  things  went  smoothly  for 
some  time.  Then  he  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

“  Now  I  am  ready  to  unfold  to  you  my  pro¬ 
ject,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  is  a  most 
wonderful  and  fascinating  one.  Of  course  I 
am  not  yet  assured  of  your  co-operation,  yet  I 
will  ask  you  to  kindly  listen  to  my  story.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Frank.  “  Yet  it  would 
be  no  more  than  fair  for  me  to  hint  right  now 
that  I  have  abandoned  travelling  for  a  few 
years,  and  mean  to  take  a  rest.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  not  urge  you  against  your 
will,”  said  Whitwell,  politely.  “  Yet  I  feel 
sure  you  will  be  interested  in  my  story.” 

“  We  will  gladly  listen  to  it.” 

“  Very  well.” 

Whitwell  spread  upon  the  table  some  mag¬ 
nificent  maps  and  charts  of  the  African 
continent.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  line 
which  indicated  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
said : 

“  This  line,  you  see,  runs  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  Sahara — at  least  that  is  what  all 
scientists  believe.  But  there  is  a  greater 
desert  below  that  line  than  above  it.  Just 
here  you  will  see  the  boundary  line  of  Fezzan. 
Follow  this  south  and  you  will  see  a  tract  of 
country  which  the  map  gives  as  an  unexplored 
tract.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  declare  this  as  a 
fact,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  as 
the  truth  that  in  that  vast  tract  of  country, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  -world  and  shut  off 
from  all  communication  with  it,  there  exists  a 
race  of  people,  in  fact,  a  mighty  nation.” 

“Ah  I”  exclaimed  Frank  lieade,  much  inter¬ 
ested.  “  Are  they  a  black  people  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Whitwell,  quickly.  “They 
are  a  white  people,  and  highly  civilised ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  civilised  as  were  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Agrippa.” 

“  Indeed  !  That  is  wonderful.” 

“  I  knew  you  would  agree  to  that.” 

“  But  upon  what  do  you  base  your  belief  that 
these  people  exist  in  this  part  of  the  world  .P” 

“  I  will  show  you.” 

A  most  wonderful  revelation  was  in  store. 
Whitwell  spread  upon  the  table  several  folds  of 
very  ancient  MS.  The  vellum  was  seared  and 
dingy  and  yellow,  but  the  SjTiac  characters 
could  be  plainly  traced  upon  them. 

“  This  MS.  I  found  in  a  ruined  temple  in 
Syria, he  said,  explanatorily.  “Fortunately 
I  was  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a 
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learned  professor  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic. 
AV’^ith  his  aid  I  managed  to  interpret  the  read¬ 
ing  of  what  you  will  agree  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  documents  in  the  possession  of  any 
living  person.  I  would  accept  no  sum,  how¬ 
ever  large,  for  it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  read 
the  MS.  literally,  but  will  give  you  its  import 
in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible.  It  details  the 
trip  of  a  certain  wealthy  Syrian  merchant  with 
his  spice-laden  caravan  to  the  borders  of  the 
Sea  of  Sand.  It  seems  that  there  then  existed 
an  isthmus  by  which  it  was  possible  to  cross 
the  strange  sea— »■ — ” 

“  One  moment,”  interrupted  Frank,  with 
amazement.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
Sea  of  Sand  was  impassable  on  foot  ?” 

“  So  the  MS.  reads.  Nothing  could  cross  it 
except  the  birds.  A  boat  would  be  absorbed  in 
its  quicksand  depths  by  some  mysterious 
suction.” 

“Whew!”  exclaimed  Frank  Reade.  “I 
never  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
wonderful  sea.  It  seems  the  wonders  of  the 
world  are  not  yet  half  discovered.  What  is 
the  area  of  this  Sea  of  Sand  ?” 

“  Many  hundreds  of  miles.  Indeed,  it  com¬ 
pletely  surrounds  the  land  in  which  the  lost 
people  live,  if  they  are  in  existence  to-day.” 

“You  speak  of  an  isthmus  .P” 

“Yes,  according  to  this  account  there  then 
existed  an  isthmus  which  connected  the  terra 
Jirma  of  the  desert  with  the  mainland  of  the 
vast  island  or  continent  surrounded  by  the  Sea 
of  Sand.  This  land  was  wonderfully  fertile 
and  produced  many  rare  and  valuable  products 
and  minerals,  it.  being  mountainous  in  some 
parts.  Quite  a  trade  sprang  up  between  the 
Malokites,  as  these  people  were  called,  and  the 
Syrians,  but  one  day  an  earthquake  caused  the 
isthmus  to  sink,  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
over  eighteen  hundred  years,  not  a  thing  has 
been  seen  or  known  of  the  lost  people  beyond 
the  Sea  of  Sand.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  START. 

FiRANK  reads  listened  like  one  spell¬ 
bound  to  the  marvellous  account  ren¬ 
dered  by  Washington  Whit  well. 

“Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  it  is  all  a 
fable  ?”  asked  Frank,  incredulously.  “  Can 
you  positively  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  MS.,  Mr.  Whitwell?” 

The  traveller’s  face  Hushed. 

“  Of  course  not,”  he  replied,  quickly.  ^  “  Yet 
I  know  of-  no  good  reason  for  discrediting  it.” 

“  How  do  you  know  for  a  fact  that  this  Sea 
of  Sand  exists  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Whitwell,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
assurance,  “  I  ought  to  know  it.  I  have  viewed 
it  with  my  own  eyes.” 

“  The  deuce !”  exclaimed  Frank,  with  a 
ti.Arp  ery.  “Then  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“Pardon  me  for  my  incredulity,”  said  Frank 


Reade,  quietly.  “  But  have  you  any  other 
evidence  than  this  MS.  of  the  existence  af  an 
inland  continent  beyond  this  Sea  of  Sand  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  a  slave 
among  the  Bedouins  for  three  years.  In  one 
of  their  expeditions  we  came  to  the  border  of 
this  wonderful  sea.  I  then  learned  that  they 
still  preserve  a  tradition  of  the  lost  people.” 

“  Wonderful !”  exclaimed  Frank,  deeply  im¬ 
pressed.  “Will  you  kindly  describe  the 
appearance  of  this  strange  sea  ?” 

‘  ‘  Certainly,”  replied  Whitwell.  “  It  is  hard 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  desert. 
There  is  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  glisten.^ 
ing  of  the  sands.  Indeed,  many  a  caravan  ha^ 
wandered  from  the  desert  path  and  been 
instantly  engulfed  in  the  treacherous  sea.” 

“  What !  Are  not  the  quicksands  moist  ?  Is 
there  no  water  visible  ?” 

“  Not  visible.  A  thin  scum  of  dust  like 
white  powder  covers  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Throw  a  heavy  object  into  it,  and  the  commo¬ 
tion  for  many  hundred  feet  about  is  like  the 
trembling  of  a  vast  sea  of  jelly.” 

Frank  Reade  rose  and  paced  the  floor  back 
and  forth  excitedly.  Suddenly  he  paused. 

“You  have  stirred  my  interest  deeply,”  he 
cried,  with  enthusiasm.  “  There  is  one  thing 
sure :  with  my  air-ship  we  could  cross  that 
Sea  of  Sand  with  safety.” 

“Ah,  there  is  the  idea,”  cried  Washington 
Whitwell,  trembling  with  excitement.  “  I 
need  say  no  more.  You  understand  me  now. 
There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  relinking  this 
lost  race  with  the  civilised  world.” 

“I  am  tempted  to  go  there,”  declared 
Frank,  earnestly.  “But  I  promised  my  wife 
to  remain  at  home  for  a  few  years.” 

“  Of  course  I  cannot  urge  you  against  your 
better  judgment,”  declared  Whitwell,  excitedly. 
“  But  only  think  v/hat  a  mighty  benefit  it 
would  be  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  science. 
Indeed,  one  is  constrained  to  almost  believe  it 
one’s  duty.” 

It  was  a  powerful  argument,  and  Frank 
Reade  felt  the  old  desire  for  travel  returning  to 
him.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  fought  it 
off. 

The  discussion  lasted  for  some  hours,  Wash¬ 
ington  Whitwell  employing  many  arguments 
and  even  entreaty.  Before  leaving  him  for 
the  night,  the  great  inventor  did  take  his  hand 
and  say  earnestly : 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  feel  a  deep  and  powerful 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  recognise  its  import¬ 
ance  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  you.  I  will  make  no 
direct  promise,  but  will  think  the  matter  over. 
In  the  morning  I  shall  start  for  Keadestown. 
I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow  night.  I  will 
consult  with  my  friends  and  decide  by  another 
day.  I  will  then  telegraph  you  here.” 

“  That  settles  it  1”  cried  Whitwell,  con¬ 
fidently.  “  I  know  that  you  will  go.  I  will 
begin  to  make  preparations - ” 

“Not  so  fast,”  interrupted  Frank  Reade. 
“  Remember,  I  make  no  promises.  Barney 
and  Pomp,  what  do  you  think  of  the  trip  ?” 

Pomp  cut  a  pigeon-wing  shuffle  in  the  centre 
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of  the  floor,  while  Barney’s  eyes  shone  like 
stars. 

“  Begorra,  I’m  jist  achin’  fer  a  thrip  in  the 
ould  ship,  Misther  Frank,”  he  said. 

“Yo’  kin  jest  count  on  dis  nig  ebery  time, 
Marse  Frank.  I’se  a  heap  tired  ob  stayin’ 
round  dis  jDart  ob  de  worl’  all  de  time.  What 
do  you  say  ob  dat,  I’ish  ?”  and  Pomp  turned  to 
Barney. 

“  Be  the  sowl  of  Saint  Pether,”  puffed 
Barney,  “I  objec’  to  yer  callin’  me  I’ish  any 
more,  you  woolly-top  nig.  If  yez  don’t  threat 
mo  with  more  respect,  be  jabers,  I’ll  thump  ye!” 

“  Ki-yi-dar  1”  cried  Pomp,  derisively.  “Yo’ 
better  be  a  little  mo’  respectable  to  me.  Yo’ 
am  jes’  too  sassy.” 

“  Arrab,  I’ll  break  yer  back,  naygur  !” 

“  No,  yo’  won’t,  yo’  I’ish  mucker  !” 

A  collision  would  certainly  have  been  the 
result  of  this  but  for  Frank  Reade. 

“  There,  there  !  Enough  of  that !”  he  said, 
authoritatively. 

F»arney  contented  himself  with  making 
savage  grimaces  at  Pomp  behind  the  young 
inventor’s  back,  w^hile  Pomp  glared  at  his 
tormentor. 

“  You  would  think  that  they  were  deadly 
enemies,”  said  Frank  aside  to  Whitwell,  with 
a  laugh.  “  But  the  truth  is  they  are  the  best 
of  friends.” 

“I  only  hope  that  you  will  decide  to  go,” 
said  Whitwell,  as  he  politely  bade  them  good¬ 
night. 

Frank  secured  rooms  in  the  hotel  for  the 
night.  Barney  and  Pomp  were  to  accompany 
him  back  to  Readestown  the  next  day. 

The  young  inventor  spent  an  almost  sleep¬ 
less  night.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
just  what  to  do. 

At  the  train  the  next  day  Whitwell  appeared 
to  see  them  off.  His  last  words  were  : 

“  Be  sure  to  telegraph  me  that  you  will  go. 

I  shall  wait  in  much  suspense.  I  will  bear  all 
the  expenses  of  the  trip.” 

“  No,  you  won’t,”  retorted  Frank.  “  If  I  go, 
we  shall  divide  expenses.” 

The  train  rolled  out  of  the  station.  It  was 
a.  long  day’s  ride  to  Readestown.  But  just  at 
dark  Frank  alighted  from  the  train,  and  was 
met  by  his  wife,  whom  he  took  into  his  arms 
and  kissed. 

It  required  but  a  glance  for  the  astute  little 
woman  to  guess  that  there  was  something  of 
no  light  weight  upon  Frank  Reade’s  mind. 
She  did  not  say  anything,  however,  until  they 
were  at  home  and  alone. 

Then  the  young  inventor  unbosomed  himself 
to  her.  He  told  her  of  his  meeting  with 
Whitwell  and  his  strange  story. 

“  I  knew  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
upon  your  mind,  Frank,”  she  declared, 
“  when  I  met  you  at  the  station.” 

Then  she  arose  and  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck. 

“I  know  that  you  want  to  go  also,”  she 
cried.  “And  that  which  restrains  vou  is  your 
promise  to  me  to  remain  at  home,  ivhile  I  like 
to  have  you  with  me,  I  know  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  to  discover  that  lost  race.  I 


should  be  selfish  to  say  one  word  in  opposition. 
You  shall  go  ;  indeed,  1  believe  it  is  your  duty 
to  go.” 

A  glad  cry  escaped  Frank  Reade’s  lips,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again. 

“That  is  spoken  like  my  own  true  little 
wife,”  he  cried.  “  Yet  if  you  had  demurred 
in  the  least,  I  should  have  given  up  the 
expedition.” 

“  I  shall  manage  to  kill  time  in  some  way,” 
she  said,  “  until  you  come  home.  Ah,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  worry  about  you.  Yet,  I  know 
that  you  will  come  home  safely.” 

A  short  while  later  Frank  walked  down  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  sent  a  despatch  to  bis 
machinist  in  Chicago  to  come  on,  for  he 
desired  him  to  make  a  few  changes  in  the 
air-ship. 

It  was  his  purpose  to  add  another  set  of 
rotascopes,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  screw. 
This  he  believed  would  fit  the  air-ship  for  any 
voyage  which  he  might  see  fit  to  undertake. 

At  the  same  time  he  wired  to  Washington 
Whitwell  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  the 
following : 

“I  shall  start  just  as  soon  as  I  can  fit-out  my  air¬ 
ship.  Come  on  at  once  and  bring  all  your  maps. 
Yours,  “Fkank  TLeadb." 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  great  building 
where  the  air-ship  was  housed.  Barney  and 
Pomp  met  him  at  the  door,  and  cried  : 

“  Begorra,  I  knew  as  how  ye’d  go,  Misther 
Frank.  Well,  Barney  O’Shea  will  be  glad  to 
be  afloat  onct  more.” 

“  Marse  Frank,  I’se  done  glad  yo’  am  goin’,” 
declared  Pomp,  earnestly.  “I’se  gwine  to 
stick  by  yer,  Marse  Frank.” 

Frank  thanked  these  two  humble  servants, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  staunch  friends,  and  went 
on  board  the  air-ship. 

His  experienced  and  skilled  eye  speedily 
hit  upon  several  points  wffiich  he  believed  he 
could  improve. 

He  went  over  the  ship  thoroughly  and 
examined  all  the  machinery.  As  the  thoughts 
of  past  expeditions  came  to  him,  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  the  old  excitement  and  liking  for 
adventure. 

The  next  day  the  machinist  came  on  and 
work  was  begun  in  earnest.  Washington 
Whitwell  also  appeared  and  rendered  most 
able  assistance. 

The  exciting  report  that  Frank  Reade  was 
about  to  take  a  trip  of  tlioiisands  of  miles  in 
search  of  a  lost  people  got  about  the  countrv, 
and  a  tremendous  fever  of  excitement  was 
created. 

The  newspapers  had  column  articles  and 
descriptions  of  the  wonderful  ship  and  portraits 
of  the  young  inventor. 

Frank  realised  that  the  agony  had  begun 
when  he  received  a  flood  of  letters  from  all 
©■ver  the  country,  from  cranks  who  either 
desiied  to  accompany  him  or  render  a  service 
of  some  questionable  sort. 

Indeed,  if  the  young  inventor  had  been 
inclined  to  receive  ail  these  applications  with 
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favour,  it  would  have  required  an  air-ship  of  ( 
fifty  times  the  size  of  this  one  to  accommodate 
the  passengers. 

One  man  had  the  audacity  to  advance  the 
claims  of  a  superior  set  of  rotascopes  for  the 
ship.  For  the  privilege  of  using  his  invention, 
Frank  Reade,  he  proposed,  should  pay  him  a 
large  sum  and  take  him  in  as  an  equal  partner. 

A  women’s  missionary  society  forwarded 
numberless  bales  of  clothing,  to  be  taken 
among  the  poor  heathens.  Another  society 
applied  for  permission  to  send  a  dozen  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  air-ship  for  the  purpose  of 
civilising  the  benighted  lost  race.  Frank  had 
to  use  not  a  little  diplomacy  to  turn  aside  these 
offers  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  some 
quite  well-meaning  people. 

He  received  messages  from  the  mayors  of 
many  big  cities,  asking  him  to  stop  over  on  his 
way,  promising  that  a  f§te  should  be  held. 
Other  honours  of  a  like  sort  were  proffered 
him,  but  he  declined  them  all.  He  resolved  to 
start  at  once. 

Then,  at  a  signal  from  Frank,  Barney  set  the 
rotascopes  in  motion,  and  like  a  mighty  bird 
the  air-ship  arose. 

Up,  up  it  went  above  the  house-tops.  Not 
until  they  were  half  a  mile  high  did  Frank  give 
the  order  to  go  ahead.  Then  straight  east¬ 
ward  their  course  was  set. 

Washington  Whitwell  seemed  to  be  in  a  per¬ 
fect  whirl  of  delight.  He  waltzed  up  and 
down  the  deck,  ran  to  the  rail,  looked  over, 
waved  his  hands  to  those  below,  cheered,  and 
altogether  for  the  time  acted  like  a  wild  man. 

He  came  to  Frank’s  side  finally,  and  re¬ 
moving  his  hat,  cried : 

“  I  takeoff  my  hat  to  the  most  famous  in¬ 
ventor  th6  world  ever  knew.  I  am  honoured 
to  stand  in  his  presence.” 

“You  do  me  too  much  honour,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
well,”  said  Frank,  modestly. 

“  Not  a  bit,”  cried  the  traveller,  earnestly. 
“  What  invention  on  record  has  ever  equalled 
the  air-ship  ?  1  tell  you  none,  and  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  name  of  the  greatest  inventor  that 
the  world  ever  knew.” 

Frank  modestly  thanked  his  admirer,  and 
presently  went  into  the  pilot-house.  Barney 
was  engaged  in  oiling  some  of  the  machinery. 

“We  will  sthop  on  the  way,  Misther  Frank  ?” 
asked  the  son  of  Erin,  casually. 

“No,”  declared  Frank.  “We  shall  strike 
out  straight  across  the  Atlantic.” 

“Yis,  sor,”  replied  Barney. 

Barney  proceeded  with  the  work  of  oiling 
the  machinery,  and  Frank  went  out  on  deck. 
He  met  Washington  Whitwell. 

“  It  seems  as  if  I  cannot  wait  for  the  day  to 
come  when  we  shall  reach  the  Sea  of  Sand,” 
said  the  great  American  traveller. 

“You  must  have  patience,”  laughed  Frank, 
We  shall  got  there  sometime.” 

After  a  quick  and  uneventful  passage  the 
great  Sahara  was  in  sight.  A  fearful,  glisten¬ 
ing,  arid  expanse  it  was.  Before  long  the  air¬ 
ship  was  sailing  over  it. 

Washington  Whitwell  was  pacing  the  deck 
in  peaceful  meditation.  Frank  Reade  was  in 


the  cabin  studying  a  chart.  Jim  Cable,  who 
had  joined  the  crew  at  New  York,  was 
shining  up  some  of  the  brass-work,  and  Barney 
v/as  in  the  pilot-house,  when  a  great  cry  came 
from  Pomp. 

He  was  in  the  bow  of  the  air-ship,  and  had 
been  scanning  the  horizon,  when  an  object 
caught  his  view. 

It  was  in  the  air  about  a  mile  above  the 
plain,  and  was  drifting  towards  the  air-ship. 

It  did  not  require  a  second  glance  for  Pomp 
to  recognise  it  as  a  balloon.  Merciful  powers  ! 
A  balloon  hovering  over  the  Sahara.  What 
wonderful  thing  was  this  ? 

Pomp  scratched  his  wool  a  moment  in  sheer 
bewilderment,  and  then  shouted,  lustily  : 

“  Marse  Frank,  come  here  as  quick  as  yo’ 
can.  I  do  ’clar’  to  goodness  if  it  ain’t  jes’  de 
strangest  t’ing  I  eber  heerd  ob.” 

Although  Frank  Reade  was  in  the  cabin  he 
heard  Pomp’s  cry,  and  hastened  to  come  up  on 
deck. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now.  Pomp  ?”  he  asked, 
coming  forward. 

The  darkie’s  eyes  stuck  out  of  his  head  like 
bulging  agates.  Pomp  was  excited. 

“  Fo’  de  good  sakes,  Marse  Frank,  do  look  at 
dat  balloon  out  dar  !” 

“A  balloon!”  ejaculated  Frank  Reade,  in 
sheerest  amazement.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

‘  ‘  Dat’s  a  fac’,  Marse  Frank.  A  solemn 
scripteral  fac’.  Desyo’  see  fo’yo’self.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the 
distant  object  was  a  balloon.  The  young  in¬ 
ventor  was  amazed. 

He  studied  the  balloon  for  some  moments 
with  his  glass. 

“As  I  live,  it  is  a  real  balloon,”  he  cried, 
finally.  “  And  I  can  see  two  occupants,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Barney,  change  the  air-ship’s 
course  in  that  direction,  and  we  will  interview 
the  aeronauts  who  dare  to  venture  across  the 
Sahara  in  this  manner.” 

Barney  promptly  obeyed. 

From  the  pilot-house  he  could  see  the 
balloon  quite  plainly.  The  air-ship  bore  down 
for  it  rapidly. 

All  were  in  the  bow  watching  the  balloon 
and  exchanging  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
Frank  Reade  was  intent  only  on  reaching  the 
balloon  as  quickly  as  possible. 

So  it  happened  that  a  great  peril  arose  in 
in  their  rear  which  was  not  seen  until  it  was 
almost  upon  them. 

Then  Barney  chanced  to  gaze  back  over  the 
desert.  It  was  not  his  first  experience  in  the 
Sahara,  they  having  crossed  it  once  before  in 
a  trip  to  Africa. 

A  great  cry  of  alarm  escaped  his  lips. 

“  Och,  Misther  Frank  1”  he  bawled.  “Wnd 
yez  luk  asthem  and  say  phwativer  is  a-comin’  ? 
Be  jabers,  it  luks  as  if  the  hull  ground  wuz 
cornin’  up.” 

Barney’s  simile  was  not  a  bad  one.  A  few 
miles  in  their  rear  the  vast  plain  seemed 
heaving  and  tossing,  and  many  hundred  feet  in 
the  air  was  a  mighty  cloud  of  sand,  whirling 
alo  igand  rushing  upon  them  with  the  speed  of 
a  thunderbolt. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BEYOND  THE  SEA  OF  SAND. 

F^’iRANK  Reade  had  turned  at  Barney’s 
1  cry,  and  he  saw  quite  plainly  the 
—  mighty  peril  impending.  He  compre¬ 
hended  its  nature  at  once.  With  pale  face  but 
cool  manner,  he  sprang  to  the  pilot-house. 

“It  is  the  simoom — the  sand-storm  of  the 
desert,”  he  cried.  “  Up,  Barney,  up— up  !  We 
must  get  above  it.” 

All  had  heard  of  the  terrible  sand-storm  of 
the  Sahara.  To  be  caught  in  its  whirling 
waterspout-like  suction  would  mean  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  air-ship  and  death  for  every 
person  on  board. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Barney  was  quick  to 
act. 

He  set  the  rotascopes  in  motion  quickly.  Up 
went  the  air-ship  like  a  bird,  higher  and 
higher. 

Nearer  swept  the  fearful  sand  storm.  The 
next  moment  it  caught  the  air-ship.  The  ship 
was  whirled  aloft  like  a  cork.  Barney  clung 
to  the  propeller-valve,  and  Frank  Reade  went 
to  his  assistance. 

“  Good  heavens !”  gasped  the  young  in¬ 
ventor,  aghast.  “  We  must  be  somewhere  near 
the  upper  limit  of  the  storm.  Put  on  more  of 
the  current.  Hang  to  it.” 

For  a  few  brief  seconds  it  seemed  as  if  the 
air-ship  was  doomed. 

But  fortunately  at  that  altitude  it  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  storm-wave,  and  a  moment 
later  they  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  flying 
sand,  and  were  above  the  tossing,  heaving, 
furious  mass.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle. 

The  air-ship  had  experienced  a  very  narrow 
escape. 

But  for  Barney’s  prompt  action  it  must 
surely  have  been  demolished,  and  the  lives  of 
all  on  board  lost.  The  deck  was  piled  high 
with  sand,  and  Pomp  grumbled  not  a  little  at 
thp  prospective  bit  of  work  in  clearing  it  off. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sand-storm  passed,  and 
the  desert  once  more  lay  glittering  below 
them.  But  it  lay  in  waves  and  wind-rows  of 
sand  like  the  surface  of  a  sea  in  a  heavy  gale. 
Far  to  the  southward  went  the  whirling  pillars 
of  sand,  and  they  soon  disappeared  entirely 
beyond  the  horizon. 

Not  until  this  moment  did  anyone  think  of 
the  balloon. 

It  was  no  longer  in  sight. 

\Vhat  had  become  of  it  ?  Certainly  if  it  was 
struck  by  the  storm  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  lives  of  its  occupants  must  be  lost. 

Vv” atch  was  kept  of  the  plain  below  for  some 
sign  of  the  aeronauts’  bodies,  though  for  that 
mutter  they  might  be  buried  deep  under  the 
light,  shifting  sands. 

It  was  a  horrible  thought,  and  depressed  the 
spirits  of  all. 

The  sun  now  shone  out  powerfully  hot. 
Awnings  were  put  up  on  the  air-ship’s  deck, 
and  the  explorers  all  donned  the  lightest  of 
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clothing— white  duck  suits  and  Indian  cork 
hats, 

Washington  Whitwell  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  for  every  day  now  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

After  hovering  over  the  vast  desert  for 
several  days  there  came  a  change.  ^ 

A  rocky,  hilly  country  was  encountered,  and 
now  there  were  signs  of  human  habitations. 

Wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins  were  to  be 
seen  galloping  over  the  plains  below  on  their 
Arab  steeds.  Small  towns,  completely  walled 
in,  were  seen  huddled  here  and  there. 

These  town  people  seemed  to  be  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  class. 

They  were  to  be  seen  out  ploughing  the  arid 
soil  with  half-starved  oxen  and  primitive 
ploughs.  One  and  all  at  sight  of  the  air-ship, 
believing  it  a  supernatural  manifestation,  pro¬ 
strated  themselves  upon  the  ground  in  terror. 

At  one  place  a  pitched  battle  was  being 
fought  between  an  army  of  these  people  and 
fully  a  thousand  Bedouins. 

The  ground  was  piled  with  the  slain,  but  at 
sight  of  the  air-ship  both  armies  broke  their 
ranks  and  fled.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  and 
our  adventurers  gazed  upon  it  with  the  deepest 
of  interest. 

Frank  Reade  did  not  venture  to  descend  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  these  people. 

He  knew  that  such  a  move  could  be  only 
fraught  with  incalculable  danger.  So  the  air¬ 
ship  kept  on  her  way. 

Once  more  they  struck  an  arm  of  the  desert. 

Suddenly  Whitwell  called  Frank  Reade  to 
the  rail,  and  pointing  to  a  valley  they  were 
just  leaving,  said : 

“  In  that  valley  I  spent  a  year  in  slavery. 
The  Sheikh-ul-Kodir  had  there  his  camp  for  a 
long  while.  We  shall  soon  reach  the  borders 
of  the  mighty  Sea  of  Sand.” 

This  announcement  aroused  the  interest  of 
all  on  board. 

The  hills  were  left  behind,  and  once  more 
the  air-ship  hovered  over  the  desert. 

All  that  night  the  search-light  revealed 
nothing  below  but  a  waste  of  sand.  But  with 
the  morning  light  Whitwell  rushed  upon  deck, 
cx*i0d  * 

“  Yonder  is  the  Sea  of  Sand  !” 

Neither  Frank  Reade  nor  the  others,  save 
Whitwell,  could  see  any  material  difference  in 
the  aspect  of  the  sandy  plain. 

But  Whitwell’s  experienced  eye  had  seen  it 
at  once. 

“  If  you  will  look  closely,”  he  said  to  Frank, 
“  you  will  see  an  odd,  bluish  light  hovering  in 
the  air.  Do  you  see  it  ?” 

“  It  is  faintly  perceptible,”  replied  Frank 
Reade. 

■  “Well,  that  hangs  everoverthe  Sea  of  Sand. 
Just  where  it  begins  and  where  Urra  Jirma 
leaves  off  I  cannot  tell  myself.” 

“  But  will  it  be  safe  to  descend  here  ?”  asked 
Frank. 

“You  can  tell  by  dropping  something 
heavy,”  replied  Whitwell. 

An  iron  weight  was  procured  by  Pomp,  and 
it  was  dropped  over  the  air-shil)’s  rail.  It 
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struck  the  ground  firmly,  and  showed  that 
terra  firma  existed  there. 

The  air-ship  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
descend,  and  rested  upon  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  Whitwell  sprang  out,  and  Frank 
Reade  with  him. 

“Now  we  will  try  and  walk  down  to  the 
edge  of  this  strange  sea,”  said  Whitwell. 
“  But  we  must  proceed  with  great  caution.” 

The  iron  weight,  with  a  line  attached,  was 
used,  and  by  throwing  it  ahead  of  them  at  in¬ 
tervals,  it  could  be  easily  ascertained  whether 
the  ground  was  solid  or  not. 

In  this  manner  they  kept  on  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

Then  the  weight  suddenly  sank  into  the  sand, 
which  trembled  and  quivered  like  jelly  for  many 
yards  beyond. 

At  last  they  had  reached  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

The  wonderful  object  of  their  voyage  had 
been  partly  gained.  Frank  Reade  had  dis¬ 
covered  and  viewed  many  marvels  in  his  day, 
but  never  one  like  this. 

It  was  almost  past  belief  that  such  a  freak 
of  nature  could  exist. 

And  what  a  treacherous  thing  it  was,  too  ! 

To  distinguish  the  terra  Jirma  from  the 
quicksand  was  almost  an  impossibility.  As 
Whitwell  had  declared,  a  fine  white  powder 
covered  the  quicksands,  so  that  their  moisture 
could  not  be  very  readily  discerned. 

Frank  tied  a  line  about  his  waist,  and  crept 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  mighty  sea  of  quick¬ 
sand.  He  took  some  of  it  up  in  his  hand,  and 
it  required  but  a  moment’s  examination  for 
him  to  recognise  it  as  ordinary  quicksand. 

But  that  the  vast  mire  of  sand  should  cover 
such  a  mighty  territory  was  a  wonder  indeed. 

The  young  inventor  gazed  upon  it  with  not 
a  little  of  wonderment  and  awe. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  he  exclaimed,  positively, 
“  if  I  had  not  been  informed  previously  of  the 
nature  of  this  plain,  I  should  have  without 
hesitation  descended  upon  it  with  the  air¬ 
ship.” 

“  And  the  world  would  never  have  known  the 
secret  of  the  disappearance  of  Frank  Reade 
and  his  air-ship,”  declared  Whitwell.  “You 
,would  never  have  been  heard  from  again. 
Once  those  deadly  sands  clutch  you  in  their 
embrace,  all  is  over.  You  can  no  more  escape 
them  than  death  itself.” 

“  Horrible  !”  exclaimed  Frank,  with  a  shiver. 
“  I  should  like  to  know  their  depth.” 

“  We  can  do  that,  I  think,  by  holding  the 
air-ship  suspended  over  the  sands,  and  letting 
down  an  iron  bar  attached  to  a  line.” 

“We  will  do  it !”  declared  Frank,  turning 
on  his  heel. 

But  before  he  could  take  a  step  towards  the 
air-ship,  a  startled  yell  came  from  Barney,  who 
was  at  the  rail. 

At  the  same  moment  the  others  caught 
sight  of  the  danger. 

Across  the  desert  at  full  speed  there  was 
coming  a  party  of  mounted  Bedouins. 

Savage  and  wild  indeed  they  looked,  with 
their  long  lances  and  scarlet  hoods,  swarthy 
features,  and  general  air  of  wildness. 
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They  were  riding  down  upon  our  party  of 
explorers.  Frank  Reade  saw  that  the  peril 
was  a  fearful  one. 

They  had  not  taken  their  Winchesters  with 
them  on  leaving  the  air-ship. 

Not  apprehending  any  danger,  they  had  not 
thought  of  this.  It  now  looked  like  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

On  came  the  Bedouins. 

Barney  was  starting  the  rotascopes  to  move 
the  air-ship  nearer.  But  there  did  not  seem 
time  for  our  friends  to  reach  it. 

“  Golly,  Marse  Frank,  we  am  done  for,” 
gasped  Pomp,  in  terror. 

Jim  Cable  said  nothing,  but  gripped  a  knife 
in  his  belt.  Even  Frank  was  pale,  but 
Washington  "Whitwell 'suddenly  gave  aery. 

“Look!  look  !”  he  shouted.  “What  fools 
they  are !  They  do  not  know  of  the  deadly 
sea.” 

The  words  were  not  clear  of  his  lips,  when 
an  appalling  spectacle  was  witnessed.  Suddenly 
the  entire  band  of  a  score  of  Bedouins  vanished 
from  sight  in  a  twinkling — disappeared  as  by 
magic,  into  the  very  ground,  seemingly. 

They  had  unwittingly  ridden  full  speed  into 
the  Sea  of  Sand,  and  were  swallowed  up  as  sud¬ 
denly  and  mysteriously  as  if  they  had  vanished 
into  air. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle.  In  a  second  * 
of  time  not  one  of  the  band  was  in  sight. 

Only  a  commotion  of  the  jelly-like  sands, 
which  extended  seemingly  to  the  horizon  line, 
attested  to  their  fate. 

Our  adventurers  gazed  upon  the  scene 
aghast.  ' 

Frank  Reade  experienced  a  deadly  faintness 
and  a  weakness  in  the  knees. 

“What  a  fearful  sight!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Let  us  get  aboard  the  air-ship  at  once  before 
we  share  their  fate.” 

Whitwell  was  pallid  as  a  ghost,  and  trembling 
violently. 

“  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing?”  he  exclaimed. 

“  The  world  bolds  not  its  parallel.  Only  God 
knows  how  many  are  buried  in  those  aw'ful 
depths.  Whole  armies  may  have  found  their 
fate  there.” 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate.  With 
trembling  limbs  our  adventurers  hastened  back 
to  the  air-ship. 

By  Frank  Reade’s  order,  Barney  started  the 
rotascopes,  and  held  the  air-ship  suspended 
over  the  quicksand.  Then  he  let  down  an  iron 
bar  on  the  end  of  a  line  one  thousand  feet  in 
length. 

Down  w'^ent  the  bar  through  the  treacherous 
sands.  The  line  was  played  out  rapidly,  and  a 
slack  did  not  come  till  over  eight  hundred  feet 
had  been  given  out. 

“  Eight  hundred  feet  in  this  spot,  and  not 
fifty  feet  from  its  verge,”  exclaimed  Frank,  in 
amazement.  “  Ugh  !  small  hope  of  ever  getting 
out  of  the  Sea  of  Sand,  once  one  gets  in.” 

The  air-ship  was  now  headed  across  the  sea 
of  sand. 

For  hours  it  hovered  over  the  treacherous 
waste,  then  Whitwell  called  Frank’s  attention 
to  a  distant  mountain-peak  on  the  horizon. 
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“We  must  soon  come  to  the  inland  conti¬ 
nent,”  he  declared,  excitedly.  “  Ah  !  this  is 
the  crowning  triumph  of  our  lives,  eh  ?” 

“  You  are  right,”  declared  Frank  Reade, 
earnestly.  “  I  consider  the  Sea  of  Sand  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world  to-day.” 

“If  one  could  penetrate  its  secrets,  that 
wonderment  would  be  increased,”  declared 
Whitwell.  “  Ah,  many  an  unsuspecting  tra¬ 
veller  has  gone  to  his  fate  in  those  treacherous 
depths.”  ^  ' 

“  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  of  the  in¬ 
land  continent  are  a  lost  race,”  declared  Frank 
Keade.  “  Certainly  this  sea  can  be  crossed  by 
no  other  means  than  the  air-ship.” 

“  I  was  well  aware  of  that,”  declared  Wash¬ 
ington  Whitwell.  “  Now  you  can  understand 
why  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  you  interested  in 
the  project.  I  knew  that  in  no  other  way  could 
the  people  of  the  inland  continent  be  com¬ 
municated  with.” 

“  It  is  all  very  wonderful.” 

“  Ah,  but  I  anticipate  greater  wonders  yet. 
Only  think  of  the  novelty  of  encountering  a 
race  of  people  lost  to  the  world  I” 

“It  is  great  indeed.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.” 

The  borders  of  the  inland  continent  were  now 
in  sight.  It  could  be  seen  easily  where  the  Sea 
of  Sand  merged  with  the  fertile  soil  of  a  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  and  picturesque  region. 

Waving  palms,  forests  of  cocoa  and  betel-nut 
were  visible.  Giant  oaks  and  pines  and  many 
trailing  vines  were  on  every  hand. 

The  air  was  filled  with  singing-birds,  all  with 
brilliant  plumage. 

A  tiger’s  striped  coat  was  seen  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest ;  troops  of  monkeys  chattered  in 
the  tree-tops — all  was  tropical  beauty  and 
verdure. 

The  country  was  undulating,  and  in  parts 
mountainous. 

Yet  the  soil  seemed  rich,  and  no  part  of 
Africa  seemed  so  enticing. 

But  darkness  was  coming  on,  and  our  adven¬ 
turers  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for 
human  habitation  until  the  next  day. 

Therefore  Frank  Reade  decided  to  descend 
and  camp  in  the  forest  for  the  night.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  air-ship  descended  near  a  small 
stream  which  ran  down  the  mountain  side. 

As  there  was  no  telling  what  wild  beasts,  or 
even  human  foes,  might  be  prowling  in  the 
vicinity,  the  steel  netting  was  run  up  and 
covered  the  deck.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done, 
when  a  startling  thing  occurred. 

A  tremendous  roar,  which  seemed  to  almost 
make  the  ground  tremble,  came  from  the  depths 
of  the  forest. 

The  next  moment  a  gigantic  lion  of  ferocious 
mien  bounded  into  view,  and  lashing  his  tail, 
glared  at  the  air-ship.  He  sniffed  the  air  a 
moment  as  if  scenting  his  foes,  and  then 
crouching  down,  began  to  tear  the  earth  up 
about  him  with  his  claws. 

Jim  Cable  and  Pomp  stood  awestruck, 
'gazing  at  the  king  of  beasts. 

But  Frank  saw  that  it  was  too  good  a  shot  to 
lose,  aiid  sent  Barney  after  his  Winchester. 


“  We’ll  try  a  shot  at  the  beauty,”  he  cried. 

“  I  declare  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  specimen  of 
a  lion  before  !” 

Barney  soon  came  back  with  the  Winchester. 
Placing  the  muzzle  through  the  netting,  Frank 
Reade  took  aim. 

A  sharp  report  followed,  and  the  king  of 
leasts,  with  a  tremendous,  deafening  roar, 
leaped  in  the  air. 

The  bullet  had  struck  and  surprised  him. 

He  looked  about  madly  for  the  cause  of  the 
blow,  but  saw  no  one  save  those  on  the  air¬ 
ship’s  deck. 

Again  Frank  fired,  and  again  the  lion  gave  a 
roar  of  pain. 

This  time  he  came  charging  down  upon  the 
air-ship. 

With  mighty  strides  he  crossed  the  inter¬ 
vening  distance.  Wnth  a  leap  he  landed  against 
the  netting. 

He  struck  it  with  tremendous  power,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  tear  bis 
way  through  it. 

Whitwell  instinctively  sprang  back,  while 
Jim  Cable  picked  up  an  axe  for  defence. 
Pomp,  usually  brave  and  cool,  retreated  to  the 
cabin-stairs. 

But  the  powerful  steel  netting  could  not  be 
forced  as  easily  as  all  this. 

It  resisted  the  best  efforts  of  the  lion,  which 
vainly  tried  to  tear  his  way  through  it,  while 
Frank  Reade  fired  shot  after  shot  at  the 
monster. 

At  last,  completely  riddled  with  balls,  one 
bullet  struck  a  vital  part,  and  the  king  of  beasts 
fell  backwards  upon  the  ground. 

He  writhed  for  a,  few  moments  in  a  death- 
struggle,  and  then  lay  still. 

Frank  opened  the  wire  door  and  stepped  out. 
He  bent  down  and  felt  the  lion’s  coat. 

“  Good  !”  he  cried,  joyfully.  “This  is  not 
a  man-eater,  and  his  fur  is  good.  I  never  found 
a  more  silky  coat.” 

“Are  not  the  man-eaters’ skins  worth  pre¬ 
serving  ?’’  asked  'Whitwell. 

“No,”  replied  Frank  Reade.  “They  are 
mangy  and  worthless.” 

“  By  Jove  !  that  is  a  fine  skin.” 

“  Ay,  and  I  mean  that  it,  with  the  animal’s 
head  preserved,  shall  be  spread  in  my  wife’s 
boudoir  at  home.  She  will  be  delighted  with  it.*’ 

“  And  well  she  may,”  declared  Washington 
Whitwell. 

Barney  and  Pomp  with  sldlled  hands  speedily 
skinned  the  lion.  The  operation,  however, 
had  hardly  been  completed,  when  another  and 
greater  danger  presented  itself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  a  deep 
jungle. 

Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  gildinc^ 
the  tree-tops,  a  prodigious  snort  was  heard 
from  the  jungle,  and  then  the  sound  of  tre¬ 
mendously  heavy  footfalls. 

The  next  moment  a  huge  object,  seemingly 
large  enough  for  a  small  hill-top,  loomed  ‘up 
over  the  jungle-grass. 

It  was  a  gigantic  object,  and  if  an  animal, 
certainly  the  largest  specimen  any  there 
ever  seen. 
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“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Frank  Reade. 
“  What  do  you  call  it  ?” 

The  next  moment  all  stood  spellbound  with 
amazement.  Such  a  spectacle  none  there  had 
ever  seen  before. 

The  object  was  clear  of  the  jungle  now,  and 
was  revealed  as  a  mighty  nondescript  monster 
almost  half  again  as  large  as  the  famous  ele¬ 
phant  Jumbo,  once  exhibited  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

In  many  respects  the  animal  resembled  an 
elephant. 

His  bulky  body  was  covered  with  the  same 
thick,  elastic  hide. 

The  head  resembled  an  elephant’s,  with  the 
exception  that  the  tusks  of  ivory  reached  down¬ 
ward  instead  of  upward,  and  curled  up  by  the 
shoulder  in  fanciful  scrolls.  ' 

The  trunk  was  prodigious  in  length,  and 
thick,  bushy  hair  like  the  bristles  of  a  boar 
covered  the  creature’s  head. 

“What  is  it?”  gasped  Washington  Whit- 
well.  “  Heavens,  Mr.  Reade,  what  manner  of 
country  have  we  encountered  ?” 

“  Golly,  it  am  de  bigges’  critter  I  ebber 
seed!”  gasped  Pomp.  “It  am  as  big  as  a 
house.  Marse  Frank,  I  bleebe  we  am  in  do 
debil’s  country  fo’  suah  1” 

“  Holy  Vargin  purtect  me  !”  gasped  Barney, 
beginning  mentally  to  call  upon  his  patron 
saint.  “If  the  crather  takes  anyone  off  this 
ship,  let  it  be  the  naygur  an’  not  me  !  Saint 
Pether  preserve  me  !  I  ain’t  ready  to  die  yit, 
be  jabers.” 

“  There’ll  be  nothing  left  of  the  ship,  mess¬ 
mates,  if  that  whale  on  land  makes  a  thwack 
at  it  with  his  flukes,”  declared  Jim  Cable. 

But  Frank  Reade,  always  cooler  and  deeper 
of  penetration,  believed  he  understood  the 
creature’s  character  at  once. 

He  was  aware  that  he  was  in  a  part  of  the 
world  never  before  visited  by  one  of  his  own 
people. 

That  the  wonders  of  this  country  should 
seem  exaggerated  to  them,  was  nothing  more 
than  one  might  expect. 

He  knew  that  this  monster  must  belong  to 
some  leviathian  species  of  animal  extinct  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

“It  is  a  species  of  the  megatherium,”  he 
declared,  positively.  “They  were  of  gigantic 
size,  as  their  bones  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  civilised  world  attest.” 

“  The  megatherium  !  ”  gasped  Whitwell, 
with  white  face.  “Well,  I’m  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  in  the  race  with  his 
mightiness.  I  think  we  had  better  switch 
off.” 

“  What  would  not  the  scientists  of  the  civi¬ 
lised  world  give  to  behold  this  monster  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Frank  Reade,  who  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  regard  the  leviathan  with  fear. 
“  We  are  certainly  the  only  Americans  who 
ever  beheld  one  in  the  flesh.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  urged  Whitwell.  “But 
I  would  suggest  that  we  give  the  critter  a  wide 
jerth.” 

“  I  done  t’ink  so,”  agreed  Pomp. 

Blit  Frank  Reade  only  laughed. 


The  megatherium,  if  such  it  were,  had  now 
caught  sight  of  the  air-ship.  He  stood  regard¬ 
ing  it  with  seeming  astonishment,  flourishing 
his  huge  trunk  the  while. 

Frank  Reade  had  conceived  a  daring  plan  to 
capture  and  destroy  the  monster.  He  turned 
to  Barney. 

“  Get  me  three  hundred  feet  of  wire,”  lie 
said,  sharply.  “  Connect  one  end  with  the 
dynamos,  but  don’t  turn  on  the  current.  Then 
prepare  to  go  with  me.” 

Barney  dared  not  disobey  when  spoken  to  in 
that  tone. 

He  hastened  away  in  obedience.  When  he 
returned  with  the  wire,  Frank  took  one  end  of 
it  and  left  the  air-ship. 

The  wire  was  placed  at  a  height  of  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  fastened  at  intervals  to  glass  insulators 
placed  upon  trees. 

Then  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  brought 
back  to  the  air-ship,  making  a  complete  circuit. 

As  the  wire  was  now  insulated  at  the  proper 
points,  Frank  Reade  turned  on  the  dynamos  to 
the  full  limit  of  volts.  All  this  while  the  mega¬ 
therium  had  been  stupidly  regarding  the  air¬ 
ship. 

“  Now  for  some  fun,”  cried  the  young  inven¬ 
tor.  “  Stand  ready,  everybody.” 

Picking  up  a  Winchester,  Frank  took  good 
aim  at  the  creature’s  trunk.  The  bullet  sped 
true  to  its  mark. 

It  was  the  animal’s  trunk  that  Frank  feared 
more  than  anything  else.  The  shot  caused  the 
blood  to  spurt  forth,  and  brought  a  roar  of 
pain  from  the  leviathan. 

Then  the  animal  made  a  dash  forward  across 
the  stream. 

Two  strides  were  enough  to  enable  the  mon¬ 
ster  to  cross.  It  came  over  the  bank  in  another 
stride. 

Then  its  bulk  came  in  contact  with  the  wire. 
What  a  fearfuly  powerfull  agent  is  electricity  ! 

Even  the  immense  weight  and  force  of  the 
megatherium  was  arrested  and  hurled  back. 
The  shock  was  a  tremendous  one,  enough  to 
have  killed  a  thousand  men. 

But  the  animal  came  again  to  the  attack, 
but  less  resolutely,  and  this  time  fell  in  a  life¬ 
less  heap  across  the  wire. 

The  smell  of  scorching  meat  filled  the  air,  but 
Frank  Reade,  satisfied  that  the  creature  was 
dead,  shut  off  the  current. 

“  Hurrah  1”  he  cried.  “  I  can  safely  say 
that  we  are  the  only  Americans  who  can  truly 
boast  of  having  killed  a  megatherium.” 

Now  that  the  danger  was  over,  the  spirits  of 
all  rose. 

All  left  the  air-ship  and  went  forward  to 
inspect  the  megatherium.  In  doing  this 
they  were  forgetful  of  one  important  fact. 

Frank  Reade  had  shut  the  current  from  the 
wire,  but  had  failed  to  check  the  dynamos. 

But  a  strange  fate,  the  little  lever  fell  into 
the  slot  and  connected  the  current  with  the 
rotascopes. 

In  an  instant  the  air-ship  sprang  into  the 
air,  going  upwards  like  a  rocket,  and  not  a 
soul  was  aboard  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THRILLING  ADVENTURES, 

T\HE  instantaneous  thought  of  being  left  in 
that  lost  country  without  the  means  of 
ever  reaching  civilisation  again  was  a 
maddening  one. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  drive  a  person  gifted 
with  weak  nerves  insane. 

Such  for  a  brief  moment  seemed  the  fate  of 
our  explorers. 

But  Barney  had  seen  the  air-ship  move  just 
at  the  right  moment,  and  guessed  its  meaning. 
He  had  not  time  to  reach  it. 

That  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  he  felt  the  electric  wire,  still  attached 
to  the  ship,  passing  his  shoulder,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  insulators  free  from  the  trees.  In¬ 
stinctively  he  clutched  it. 

A  few  seconds  later  he  was  a  thousand  feet 
in  the  air,  and  still  going  higher,  clinging  to 
the  dangling  wire  fully  fifty  feet  below  the  hull 
of  the  air-ship. 

It  was  a  frightful  moment,  not  only  for 
Barney  but  for  the  spectators  beneath.  Every 
man  held  his  breath. 

“  Great  heavens  !’"  gasped  Frank  Reade,  a 
cold  sweat  breaking  out  upon  him.  “  This  is 
awful.  We  are  lost !” 

“  Lost !”  echoed  Washington  Whitwell. 
What  more  appalling  catastrophe  could  have 
occurred  than  this  ?  Words  cannot  paint  it 
adequately. 

Never  before  had  the  air-ship  been  left  alone. 
Somebody  always  remained  aboard.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  shooting  of  the  megatherium  had  caused  the 
disaster. 

Barney  had  not  thought  but  that  Pomp  was 
aboard,  and  Pomp  ditto.  In  one  sense  nobody 
was  to  blame  for  the  calamity. 

But  those  on  the  ground  could  only  stand 
white-faced,  and  see  the  air-ship  going  zenith- 
ward. 

Every  moment  they  expected  to  see  Barney 
lose  his  hold  and  descend  to  death.  What  a 
death ! 

How  high  the  air-ship  would  go  there  was  no 
estimating. 

It  would  certainly  go  up  to  the  limits  of 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  as  long  as  the 
rotascopes  would  revolve,  it  would  keep  on. 

Truly  Frank  Reade  believed  he  had  seen  the 
last  of  his  air-ship. 

But  now  a  great  cry  escaped  Jim  Cable.  He 
had  chanced  to  gaze  up  the  mountain-side,  and 
a  thrilling  sight  met  his  gaze. 

There  in  the  fading  light  of  day,  outlined 
against  the  sky,  stood  upon  a  jutting  crag  two 
men  of  a  nationality  with  which  none  in  our 
party  of  adventurers  were  familiar. 

They  were  powerful  of  frame,  and  of  an 
olive  hue  of  skin,  dressed  in  part  armour, 
with  breast-plate  and  casque,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Roman  centurions  of  Scriptural 
timeS; 


It  seemed  as  if  two  of  these  ancient  warriors 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  stood  before  our 
adventurers. 

The  amazement  of  all  cannot  be  portrayed  in 
words. 

There  they  stood,  statue-like,  gazing  as  if 
spellbound  at  the  new  invaders  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Neither  seemed  to  have  the  power  to 
make  a  move. 

The  air-ship,  with  Barney’s  form  dangling 
beneath  it,  seemed  a  mere  speck  in  the  darken¬ 
ing  sky. 

By  the  time  that  our  adventurers  had  re¬ 
covered  fully  from  their  surprise  at  sight  of  the 
two  armoured  men,  it  had  disappeared  entirely. 

“  Golly,  Marse  Frank,  who  am  dey  ?”  gasped 
Pomp,  in  mingled  dismay  and  wonderment. 

“  Keel-haul  me,  but  I  never  seen  the  likes  of 
them  chaps  afore !”  declared  .Jim  Cable,  in 
stupefaction.  “And  I’ve  visited  many  foreign 
lands  in  ray  day.’ 

But  Frank  Reade  exchanged  significant 
glances  with  Washington  Whitwell. 

“  At  last  we  have  found  the  lost  race,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  inventor.  “As  I  live, 
Whitwell,  they  dress  exactly  as  the  Jews  did  in 
the  time  of  Herod.” 

“  Evidently  time  has  lent  them  but  few  im- 
provenients,” agreed  Whitwell.  “Over  eighteen 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  no  change  in  the 
style  of  dress.  Whew !  not  much  like  the 
Americans,  eh  ?” 

“Not  much,”  replied  Frank  Reade,  with  a 
laugh.  “  But  come,  friends,  we  are  isolated 
here  by  fate,  and  however  unkindly  it  may 
have  treated  us,  let  us  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  The  air-ship  is  gone,  but  we  will 
devise  some  other  way  of  returning  to  civili¬ 
sation — at  least,  if  my  inventive  faculties  are 
good  for  anything.” 

Pomp  threw  up  his  cap,  and  cheered.  He 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  Frank  Reade. 
The  spirits  of  all  rose. 

The  young  inventor  proposed  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  two  warriors  whom  they 
had  seen,  but  upon  looking  up  again  they  were 
no  longer  in  sight. 

They  had  my.steriously  disappeared.  All 
search  of  the  mountain-sidef  ailed  in  discovering 
further  trace  of  them. 

Frank  Reade  w'as  not  a  little  disappointed, 
as  was  Washington  Whitwell. 

But  it  was  now  quite  dark,  and  as  the  cries 
of  wild  animals  could  be  heard  in  the  forest, 
for  safety  s  sake,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  fire  and  make  a  camp 
for  the  night. 

Some  wood  was  collected  by  Pomp,  and  a 
roaring  lire  was  soon  going. 

Cable  was  to  hold  guard  the  first  part  of  the 
night  and  Pomp  the  latter.  All  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and,  completely 
worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  fell 
asleep.  ’ 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  night  to  maj 
their  slumbers,  and  all  were  aroused  by  Pomp 

pst  as  the  dawn  of  another  day  was  breaking 
m  the  east.  ^ 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  past  twenty- 
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four  hours  had  reached  a  lull,  our  adventurers 
began  to  experience  the  natural  reaction,  and 
the  spirits  of  all  began  to  droop. 

Breakfast  was  eaten  in  silence  most  lugu¬ 
brious  and  profound.  Indeed,  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  depression  of  mind. 

Thousands  of  miles  from  home,  lost  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  the  world,  what  more 
fearful  situation  could  be  imagined  ? 

Only  Frank  Reade  and  Jim  Cable  were  at 
all  hopeful. 

The  former  felt  some  reliance  upon  his 

inventive  faculties  for  a  wav  out  of  the 

«/ 

difficulty.  The  latter  had  been  too  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  any  part  of  the  globe  home,  to 
long  remain  homesick  or  despondent. 

But  Whitwell  and  Pomp  were  in  decidedly 
bad  spirits. 

“  Of  all  the  scrapes  I  ever  got  into,  this  is 
the  worst,”  averred  the  millionaire  traveller, 
with  a  wry  face. 

“True,  but  there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder 
your  study  of  the  lost  race,”  said  Frank  Reade, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  “  I  should  think  your 
interest  in  that  great  discovery  would  outweigh 
£tll  0ls0 

“  Yes,  it  would,”  agreed  Whitwell.  “  But 
what  good  can  it  do  the  world  at  large  now  ? 
Where  is  the  honour  to  us  as  explorers,  or  to 
the  world  ?  Buried  with  us  here.” 

“  Oh,  well,  we  must  hope  for  better  luck,” 
declared  Frank  Reade.  “  Come,  let’s  waste 
no  more  time  here,  but  look  about  us  and  see 
what  sort  of  country  we  are  in.” 

It  was  but  a  few  moments’  work  to  prepare 
for  the  move. 

Their  effects  were  precious  few,  and  soon 
collected.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  on 
the  move,  following  the  small  stream  in  the 
direction  of  its  source.  For  some  miles  they 
kept  on  through  a  region  which  presented, 
kaleidoscope-like,  new'  wonders  at  every  step. 

But  still  no  sign  of  human  habitation  was 
found.  All  was  the  stillness  and  desolation 
of  the  wilderness. 

Indeed,  Pomp  declared  that  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  earth,  and  would  soon  step  off' 
into  space. 

“Fo’  gracious,  Marse  Frank,”  he  said,  in 
virtuous  dismay,  “I  done  t’ink  dis  chilluns 
will  neber  see  old  Readestown  again.  Dat  am 
a  drefful  hard  t’ing  to  t’ink  of.” 

“  Don’t  get  discouraged.  Pomp,”  said  Frank 
Reade.  “We  have  been  in  many  a  tight  fix, 
and  didn’t  I  always  bring  you  out  all  right  ?” 

“  Dat  am  a  gospel  fact,”  agreed  Pomp. 
“  A’right,  Marse  Frank,  I  done  t’ink  you’ll 
invent  anoder  flying  ship.  I’se  mos’  suah 
ob  it.” 

Whitwell  had  recovered  somewhat  from  his 
despondency,  and  was  interesting  himself 
deeply  in  the  characteristics  of  the  region 
through  which  they  were  passing. 

In  this  manner  they  kept  on  with  little 
incident  of  note  until  noon. 

Then  Frank  had  called  a  halt,  when  Jim 
Cable  pointed  skyward  with  a  wild,  startled 
cry. 

To  the  eastward  of  their  position  was  a  high 


mountain-peak,  and  over  this,  fally  a  thousand 
feet,  hovered  a  balloon.  All  gazed  upon  the 
sight  with  wonderment. 

“  The  balloon  !”  gasped  Jim  Cable. 

That  this  was  the  same  balloon  which  they 
had  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  air-ship  previous 
to  the  simoom  there  was  no  doubt. 

What  had  saved  her  from  utter  destruction 
in  that  dreadful  storm  they  could  only  surmise. 

Yet  it  was  no  mirage,  but  an  actual  visible 
reality.  Indeed,  in  the  car  could  be  descried 
the  form  of  two  persons,  one  a  man  and  the 
other  a  woman. 

What  was  more,  the  balloon  seemed  to  be 
swaying  violently,  and  was  settling  fast.  There 
was  clearly  something  wrong,  for  the  man 
appeared  to  have  lost  control  over  it. 

It  was  likely  that  the  aeronauts  would 
alight  on  the  mountain-peak. 

Frank  Reade  could  not  help  a  thrill  as  he 
noted  this  fact.  It  immediately  became  his 
resolve  to  meet  the  aeronauts  and  learn  who 
they  were. 

Accordingly  he  gave  the  word,  and  all  started 
up  the  mountain-side  with  great  speed.  As 
they  drev/  near  the  summit,  the  balloon  sank 
lightly  to  the  ground. 

They  were  now  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  features  of  those  in  the  balloon.  One  was 
a  tall  man  with  grey  whiskers,  and  wearing 
glasses.  The  other  was  a  young  girl,  who 
Frank  Reade  thought  was  of  a  type  of  beauty 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  the  like  of. 

The  two  aeronauts  stood  in  the  car  of  the 
balloon,  and  regarded  our  adventurers  with 
not  a  little  wonderment  and  alarm. 

But  their  fears  were  quickly  set  at  rest  by 
Frank  Reade,  who  cried  :  >' 

“  I  hope  we  have  met  a  fellow-countryman. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  an  American, 
sir  ?” 

A  light  of  joy  seemed  to  suffuse  the  man’s 
face,  and  he  replied  :  ’ 

“  You  have  guessed  aright,  sir.  But  what 
are  you  doing  here  in  this  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  world  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Frank  Reade,  as  he  grasped 
hands  with  the  aeronaut,  “it  would  require 
some  time  for  me  to  detail  the  real  objects  of 
my  visit  here  ;  but  I  will  briefly  state  that  it  is 
mainly  in  search  of  a  lost  people.” 

The  aeronaut  was  astounded. 

“  Then  you  are  &n  route  to  tlentral  Africa  ?” 
he  asked. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  have  reached  the  end 
of  my  journey.” 

“  Do  you  expect  to  find  the  lost  people 
here  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  I  have  no  idea  in  what  part  of  the  world 
we  are.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I  can  enlighten  you.  We 
are  at  present  in  an  unexplored  part  of  the 
world,  hemmed  in  by  the  greatest  wonder  of 
all  nature,  the  Sea  of  Sand.” 

“  The  Sea  of  Sand !”  ejaculated  the  aero¬ 
naut.  “As  sure  as  my  name  is  James  Pen- 
dennis.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  sea.” 

Frank  briefly  detailed  the  peculiarities  of 
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the  Sea  of  Sand.  James  Pendennis  listened 
like  one  in  a  trance. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  now  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  that  impassable  sea 
he  asked. 

“  I  believe  so,”  replied  Frank  Reade.  At 
least,  I  know  that  to  be  the  case  on  one  side, 
that  next  the  desert.  The  southern  part  of 
this  country  may  possibly  merge  into  the  im¬ 
penetrable  forests  of  Central  Africa.” 

“  Wonderful !”  exclaimed  James  Pendennis, 
in  amazement.  “I  am  myself  in  this  part  of 
the  world  upon  a  scientific  mission.  I  am  pre¬ 
paring  a  work  upon  the  climate  and  natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  Africa.  But  permit 
me  to  introduce  you  to  my  daughter  Myrtle.” 

All  were  introduced  in  turn  to  the  very 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  Washington  Whit- 
well  felt  his  hitherto  impervious  heart  give  a 
little  leap  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his. 

“  So  you  expected  to  travel  the  region  over 
with  better  ease  in  a  balloon  asked  Frank 
Reade. 

“  Yes.” 

“Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  some  risk  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  did  not  heed  that,”  replied  the 
aeronaut.  “  Myrtle  and  I  have  travelled  many 
miles  in  this  balloon.” 

“  I  fear  you  will  travel  no  further  in  it.” 

“No,”  said  the  aeronaut,  regretfully.  “I 
fear  that  I  shall  not.  That  rent  in  the  side  is 
past  repairing.” 

“  I  may  mention  that  I  am  something  of  a 
traveller  in  the  air,  myself,”  said  Frank, 
quietly.  “Indeed,  we  came  hither  in  the 
air.” 

James  Pendennis  looked  surprised. 

“How  is  that?”  he  asked.  “May  I  ask 
your  name,  sir  ?” 

“Certainly!  Frank  Reade,  Readestown, 
U.'S.A.” 

James  Pendennis  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

“  Frank  Reade,”  he  cried.  “Why,  all  the 
world  knows  of  you,  sir,  and  your  wonderful 
inventions.  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But  your  air-ship - ” 

“Is  lost,”  replied  Frank,  dismally. 

“  Great  heavens  1  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

Frank  with  this  at  once  detailed  the  loss  of 
the  air-shm,  and  Barney’s  probable  fate.  The 
aeronaut  Pendennis  listen^  attentively. 

“  Then  our  lot  is  in  common,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “  We  are  all  castaways  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  met  you, 
for  it  has  enabled  me  to  learn  just  what  our 
position  is.” 

Whitwell  and  Myrtle  Pendennis  had  been 
having  a  quiet  chat  all  this  while.  Now, 
however,  the  aeronaut  stepped  out  of  the  car  to 
the  ground. 

The  balloon  would  have  sprung  into  the  air 
again,  but  all  laid  hold  of  it  and  held  it  down. 

Myrtle  was  assisted  out.  The  balloon 
gradually  subsided  as  the  gas  escaped,  and 
finally  lay  collapsed  upon  the  ground. 

“  I  brought  the  balloon  with  me  to  Cairo,” 
said  James  Pendennis.  “From  there  I  made 
the  ascent,  and  triod  to  cross  the  desert.  The 


upper  currents  of  air,  however,  brought  me 
here.” 

“Well,  we  will  make  the  best  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  declared  Frank  Reade,  hopefully. 
“  There  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.” 

From  their  present  elevation  a  good  view 
could  be  had  of  the  country  in  every  direction. 

To  the  southward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  long  strips  of  forestland,  with  in¬ 
tervening  valleys  and  plains. 

In  the  other  direction,  dimly  visible,  was  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

As  they  were  engaged  in  studying  the  face 
of  the  country  attentively,  suddenly  a  long 
column  of  smoke  was  seen  ascending  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees  below. 

“Golly!  What  am  dat,  Marse  Frank?” 
asked  Pomp  in  an  excited  manner. 

“I  should  say  it  was  a  camp,”  said  Wash¬ 
ington  Whitwell. 

Frank  Reade  studied  the  smoke  for  some 
time,  and  then  it  was  decided  that  he  and 
Whitwell  and  Pomp  should  descend  and  investi¬ 
gate. 

Cable  was  to  be  left  with  Pendennis  and 
Myrtle. 

Thus  decided,  they  set  out  down  the  moun¬ 
tain-side,  with  their  Winchesters  in  readiness 
for  use. 

But  they  had  not  proceeded  one  hundred 
yards  when  a  most  startling  incident  occurred. 

A  wild  cry  of  alarm  came  from  those  left 
behind.  Frank  Reade  turned  and  beheld  a 
fearful,  thrilling  sight. 

From  behind  rocks  and  ledges  there  had 
suddenly  sprung  into  view  a  score  of  savage¬ 
looking  men. 

In  all  his  travels  the  young  inventor  had 
never  seen  such  physical  giants  as  these  men 
were.  They  were  of  a  white  skin,  with  long, 
matted  hair  and  straggling  beards.  The  only 
articles  of  clothing  worn  were  a  goatskin 
over  the  shoulders  and  a  breech  of  the  same. 

They  were  armed  with  shields  and  long 
lances  tipped  with  steel.  Some  carried  bows, 
and  others  huge  battle-clubs. 

They  were  rushing  savagely  upon  the  three 
left  on  the  summit.  Cable  had  bravely  placed 
himself  in  front  of  Myrtle  and  met  the  attack 
desperately. 

The  giant  savages  threw  themselves  upon 
Pendennis. 

The  aeronaut  made  a  brief  resistance,  then 
went  down  with  a  crushed  skull. 

A  wild  scream  went  up  on  the  air,  and  with 
horror  all  saw  that  Myrtle  was  separated  from 
Cable,  and  was  being  carried  off  in  the  giant 
arms  of  one  of  the  wild  men. 

This  aroused  Frank  Reade.  His  blood 
seemed  on  fire.  As  for  Washington  Whitwell, 
whose  heart  had  been  captivated  by  the 
beautiful  young  girl,  he  was  beside  himself 
with  horror. 

Frank  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

“  Give  ’em  a  volley,  boys  !”  he  cried. 

Pomp  and  Whitwell  followed  his  example. 
As  fast  as  they  could  work  the  repeating  Win¬ 
chesters  they  poured  volley  after  volley  into 
the  savage  gang. 
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Terrified  beyond  all  expression,  the  wild  men 
fled. 

The  next  moment  Frank  Reade  was  feeling 
the  pulse  of  James  Pendennis.  But  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  aeronaut’s  fate.  He  was 
dead. 

Myrtle  was  gone.  Cable  was  just  regaining 
his  senses  from  a  crack  on  the  skull  from  one 
of  the  battle-axes. 

White-faced  and  horror-stricken  they  gazed 
at  each  other. 

What  a  horrible  fate  must  await  the  young 
girl !  But  one  impulse  was  paramount  in  the 
breasts  of  all. 

This  was  expressed  by  Washington  Whitwell 
in  a  brief  but  thrilling  sentence  ; 

To  the  rescue  1” 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  STRANGE  BATTLE. 

LL  other  thoughts  were  banished  from 
the  minds  of  our  adventurers.  Frank 
Reade  led  the  way  and  they  dashed 
down  the  mountain  side. 

But  the  giant  savages  had  in  some  way 
gained  the  f astnessesjof  the’deep  forest,  and  all 
trace  of  them  was  lost. 

Many  weary  miles  were  tramped  by  the 
rescuing  party.  But  all  was  without  avail,  and 
when  night  fell  once  more  they  came  out  in 
a  small  clearing  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  so 
dark  and  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 

Here  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  camp.  A 
more  discouraged  party  the  sun  never  went 
down  upon.  All  hope  was  lost. 

Though  their  acquaintance  with  Myrtle 
Pendennis  was  brief,  all  had  learned  to  regard 
her  as  a  sweet,  pure  girl,  and  it  was  a  matter 
by  far  too  horrible  to  consider  that  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  wild  men. 

Whitwell  paced  up  and  down,  groaning  in 
despair. 

“  It  is  a  fearful  shame !”  he  kept  repeating, 
drearily.  “Why  did  we  leave  them  even  for 
a  moment  ?  It  was  a  fatal  mistake.” 

Camp  was  made  in  the  clearing.  The  first 
day’s  experience  in  this  country  of  the  lost 
people  was  by  no  means  pleasant  to  reflect 
upon. 

One  fact  puzzled  Frank  Reade  not  a  little. 

He  called  Whitwell  aside  and  said  : 

“  Did  you  not  perceive  that  these  men  were 
more  savage,  and  totally  different  from  those 
first  inhabitants,  whom  we  saw  all  in  armour 
and  equipped  in  a  more  civilised  fashion  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Whitwell.  “I  believe  they 

are  of  a  different  race.” 

“Then  there  are  at  least  two  different  races 
in  this  unexplored  region  ?” 

“  Bo  it  would  seem.” 

“  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  civilised  people, 
then.  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  present 
position,  which  is  by  no  means  an  enviable 
one.  Supposing  the  wild  men  attacked  us  in  a 
body,  we  should  stand  little  show,  for  our 
^ammunition  is  limited.” 
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“You  are  right,”  agreed  Whitwell,  in  dis¬ 
may.  “  Our  position  is  getting  desperate.” 

Frank  Reade  slept  little  that  night.  This 
proved  fortunate,  for  a  little  past  midnight, 
Pomp,  who  was  on  guard,  suddenly  cried  out, 
in  great  alarm : 

“Marse  Frank,  all  wake  up,  quick!  De 
woods  am  full  ob  dem !  Dere  dey  come  !” 

Pomp  sent  a  bullet  into  the  midst  of  the 
horde  of  wild  men,  who  were  swarming  out  of 
the  black  depths  of  the  forest  into  the  moon¬ 
light. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  friends  that  it  was 
moonlight,  else  a  massacre  might  have  been 
the  result. 

As  it  was.  Cable  and  Whitwell  seized  their 
rifles  and  protected  one  end  of  the  camp, 
while  Frank  Reade  and  Pomp  defended  the 
other  end. 

Volley  after  volley  was  given  the  advancing 
mass  of  barbarians  with  the  Winchesters. 

Terrified  by  the  flash  and  report  and  the 
deadly  work  of  the  rifles,  which  were  to  them 
a  mysterious  kind  of  weapon,  the  wild  men  fell 
back. 

Morning  came  at  last. 

The  savage  men  yet  hovered  in  the  forest. 
The  situation  was  critical  beyo-nd  all  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Ammunition  was  getting  scarce,  and  Frank 
Reade  knew  that  unless  an  immediate  change 
of  front  was  made,  their  fate  would  be  sealed. 

It  cost  the  young  inventor  no  little  study 
and  anxious  thought  to  decide  upon  this.  But 
with  the  coming  of  daylight  the  little  party  of 
explorers  had  crossed  a  ridge  of  land  near, 
and  now  were  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country. 

The  scenery  began  to  undergo  a  change. 
The  mountains  gave  way  to  plains  and 
meadows. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  stone  building  were 
discovered.  Here  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  men 
ceased. 

Evidences  of  civilisation  became  more  appar¬ 
ent.  The  ground  seemed  to  have  been  tilled 
in  this  locality,  and  suddenly  they  came  upon 
a  paved  road. 

Moss  and  weeds  covered  the  pavements,  but 
our  adventurers  kept  on.  Suddenly  a  start¬ 
ling  sight  brought  all  to  a  halt. 

Down  a  slope  not  half  a  mile  distant  a  body 
of  horsemen  galloped. 

They  were  different,  vastly  so,  from  the  un¬ 
clad  savages  with  whom  they  had  just  been 
fighting. 

The  horses  they  bestrode  were  powerful 
animals,  with  well-fed  appearance  of  blooded 
stock.  The  riders  were  attired  in  coats  of 
mail  and  helmets  similar  to  those  worn  by  the 
Roman'  soldiery  in  the  time  of  Herod. 

Carrying  their  long  spears  aloft,  the  troop 
made  a  most  commanding  appearance  in  their 
glittering  armour. 

Our  travellers  gazed  spellbound  at  the 
spectacle.  'Whether  they  were  seen  by  the 
soldiery  or  not  was  not  made  evident,  for  at 
that  moment  a  wonderful  scene  followed. 
Suddenly  the  wild  upros^^  of  a  thousand 
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human  voices  was  heard,  and  from  a  belt  of 
deep  forest  a  vast  swarming  mass  of  human 
beings  surged  forth. 

It  required  but  a  glance  to  see  that  they 
were  the  wdld  men  of  the  woods,  and  that  a 
conflict  was  certain  to  take  place  between  them 
and  the  horsemen. 

All  drew  a  deep  breath  and  watched  the 
conflict  with  deepest  interest. 

Straight  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  men 
rode  the  cavalcade. 

The  two  forces  met  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  the  scene  which  followed  baJBttes 
description. 

The  air  was  filled  with  flying  weapons,  and 
the  loud  yells  and  shouts  of  the  struggling  mass 
were  deafening. 

Blows  were  given  right  and  left,  the  horse¬ 
men  urged  their  steeds  forward  madly,  and 
otherwise  displayed  great  valour. 

But  the  wild  men  on  foot  outnumbered  them 
five  to  one,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  advantage. 

They  swarmed  about  the  mounted  troop  like 
bees,  struck  them  from  their  horses,  beat  them 
down  with  their  powerful  clubs,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  had  won  a  conclusive 
victory. 

Such  of  the  armoured  troop  as  were  left 
broke  and  fled. 

It  was  a  fearful  hand-to-hand  battle,  and 
our  adventurers  gazed  upon  it  with  emotions 
far  beyond  expression. 

But  they  were  now  in  a  position  of  the 
greatest  peril  themselves.  Frank  Reade  saw 
this,  and  was  not  slow  to  act. 

“Come!”  he  cried,  “for  your  lives,  every 
man  1  Let  us  get  out  of  here.” 

Fortunately  they  were  near  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  plunge 
into  the  belt  of  timber  which  fringed  this,  and 
they  were  soon  safe  beyond  pursuit. 

Coming  out  of  the  woods  they  found  them¬ 
selves  now  in  a  small  valley  between  rolling 
hills. 

Suddenly,  as  Frank  Reade  was  passing  a 
thicket,  he  heard  a  deep  groan.  It  was  but  an 
instant’s  work  to  investigate,  and  there 
beneath  the  branches  he  descried  the  form  of 
a  man. 

It  was  one  of  the  troop,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  a  broken  arm  and  a  blow  upon  the  head. 
He  regarded  our  adventurers  with  surprise, 
and  even  terror,  until  Frank  Reade  by  signs 
calmed  his  fears. 

Then  the  young  inventor  addressed  him  in 
French,  German,  and  other  tongues,  without, 
however,  getting  a  response. 

“Look  here,  Whit  well,”  he  cried,  turning 
to  the  great  traveller,  “  didn’t  you  tell  mo  that 
you  were  quite  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ?” 

“  1  did,”  replied  Whitwell. 

“Perhaps  the  fellow  would  understand 
that.” 

“  I  will  try  him.” 

Accordingly  Whitwell  addressed  the  warrior 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  To  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  all,  he  made  answer. 

Whitwell  exchanged  several  remarks  with 


this  representative  of  a  lost  tribe  of  the 
Israelitish  race.  Then  he  turned  to  Frank, 
saying  in  English  : 

“That  old  manuscript  was  right.  We  are 
in  a  wonderful  country,  governed  by  King 
Lodom,  a  lineal  descendant  of  David.  This 
man  is  an  out-and-out  Hebrew,  and  he  and 
his  people  still  cling  to  the  manners  and 
customs  as  well  as  the  old  faith  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac.” 

“  Wonderful  I”  gasped  Frank  Reade.  “  That 
seems  beyond  belief.” 

“Yet  why  should  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  branch  of  Israel,  disconnected 
from  the  outer  world,  and  shut  up  in  limited 
territory,  would,  through  all  these  ages,  still 
preserve  their  old-time  habits  and  dress  ? 
They  have  had  no  necessary  intercourse  with 
foreigners  to  enable  them  to  adopt  any 
change.” 

“You  are  right,”  agreed  Frank ;  “  but  it  is 
a  most  wonderful  discovery.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,  and  quite  invaluable  to 
science.  How  the  religious  and  scientific 
world  will  be  electrified  when  they  learn  of 
this  wonderful  bit  of  exploration  !” 

Frank  was  quite  overcome  with  the  thought. 
But  Whitwell  was  now  engaged  in  conversation 
again  with  Abopaul,  which  was  the  Hebrew’s 
name,  while  Pomp  with  skilled  hands  was 
engaged  in  dressing  his  wounds. 

For  the  better  enlightenment  of  the  reader, 
w’e  will  give  literally  the  conversation  betw  een 
Abopaul  and  Whitwell. 

“But  who  are  these  wdld  men  with  whom 
ou  have  been  fighting  ?”  asked  W’hitweli, 
riefly. 

“  They  are  the  only  other  inhabitants  this 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Sand,”  replied  Abopaul. 
“  They  are  called  the  Barokites,  and  they  are 
very  wild  and  courageous  men.” 

“  They  delight  in  warfare  ?” 

“Yes.”  ^ 

“  What  is  the  name  of  your  people  ?’^ 

“We  are  called  Malokites.” 

“And  your  city  of  Menotopal,  of  w'hich  you 
have  told  me,  how  far  distant  may  that  be 
from  here  ?” 

“  Not  fifty  leagues.” 

“  Ah,  how  large  a  nation  may  yours  be  ?” 

“  About  two  hundred  thousand  souls  in  all,” 
replied  Abopaul- 

“  Ah,  do  the  Barokites  outnumber  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  number  half  a  million.” 

“  Then  you  must  fear  them.” 

“Not  in  a  pitched  battle.  We  have  a 
superior  knowledge  of  warfare  and  arms. 
But  the  Barokites  are  better  fighters  in  the 
bush.” 

“  Indeed !  Were  you  seeking  a  conflict  with 
them  ?” 

“No,  we  were  engaged 'in  looking  up  the 
boundary-line  of  King  Lodom’s  sheep  plains. 
But  we  expected  to  meet  wild  men.” 

“Then  you  are  constantly  at  war  with 
them  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Whitwell  pursued  his  catechism  for  a  long 
time,  and  learned  that  the  city  of  Menotopal 
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was  walled  and  built  of  stone  after  the  manner 
of  Jerusalem. 

Also  that  all  of  the  manners,  religious 
customs,  and  other  features  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Here  was  a  most  wonderful  discovery.  One 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  so  often  mentioned 
in  Holy  Writ  was  found. 

Our  explorers  had  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  achievement. 

Also  the  spirits  of  all  revived,  as  it  was  now 
settled  for  a  fact  that  they  would  become 
friends  with  the  Malokites.  Life  might  not 
become  such  a  dreary  thing  after  all  in  this 
lost  region. 

Upon  his  part,  Abopaul  now  catechised 
Whitwell,  asking  him  many  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  world  beyond  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

The  millionaire  traveller  took  keen  delight 
in  detailing  to  the  Hebrew  the  wonders  of  the 
intervening  centuries,  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dissemination  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  the  whole  world. 

Also  he  told  him  of  America,  of  the  wonders 
of  these  modern  times,  the  inventions  of  steam, 
electricity,  and  so  forth. 

Abopaul  listened  like  one  in  a  dream.  He 
pinched  himself  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
awake,  and  when  Whitwell  told  him  of  their 
method  of  crossing  the  Sea  of  Sand  in  the  air¬ 
ship,  thepoor  Hebrew’s  mind  was  overstrained. 

“Am  I  mad  ?”  he  gasped,  wiping  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  “  These  wonders 
are  beyond  me.  But  you  shall  tell  them  before 
the  King  of  Meiiotopal.” 

“  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,”  cried  Whit¬ 
well,  eagerly.  “As  soon  as  you  are  able,  we 
will  gladly  accompany  you  to  your  city.” 

“  I  am  able  to  go  now,”  ciied  Abopaul, 
springing  to  his  feet.  “My  head  is  better, 
and  now  that  you  have  kindly  cared  for  my 
broken  arm,  I  am  able  to  go.” 

“  Then  let  us  start  at  once.” 

Whitwell  turned  to  Frank  Reade  and  the 
others,  and  translated  into  English  the  words 
of  Abopaul. 

“  Let  us  go  to  this  wonderful  city  of 
Menotopal  at  once,”  declared  the  young 
inventor.  “I  am  ready.” 

But  the  words  had  barely  left  his  lips,  when 
a  startling  thing  occurred. 

Suddenly  a  chorus  of  hoarse  cries  rose  upon 
the  air,  and  a  dozen  long  javelins  came  hurt¬ 
ling  through  the  air. 

Luckily  none  were  struck,  and  Frank  Reade 
sprang  behind  a  tree,  crying  : 

“  To  cover  all.  Give  them  a  quick  volley.” 

His  commands  were  obeyed. 

A  rattling  volley  from  the  Winchesters 
drove  the  attacking  Barokites  back  to  the 
woods  again. 

Abopaul  at  the  first  discharge  fell  upon  his 
face  overcome  with  dismay.  But  Whitwell 
lifted  him  up  and  attempted  to  explain  to  him 
the  mechanism  of  his  Winchester. 

Abopaul  listened  in  an  awe-struck  manner,, 
but  of  course  being  ignorant  of  the  properties 
of  gunpowder,  it  was  all  a  blank  mystery  to 
his  untutored  mind. 


The  Barokites  were  driven  back  to  the  forest, 
and  our  adventurers  with  Abopaul  made  for  a 
narrow  pass  which  was  an  outlet  to  the  valley 
beyond. 

Abopaul  explained  that  it  was  from  there  a 
straight  road  to  the  city  of  Menotopal. 

Down  the  valley  they  retreated,  keeping  the 
foe  back  with  a  steady  fire. 

Now  the  pass  was  reached,  but  just  as  they 
were  about  to  enter  it  a  most  dismaying  thing 
occurred. 

Suddenly  the  further  end  of  the  pass  became 
alive  with  half-naked  forms.  The  wild  men 
had  made  a  bold  detour  in  that  direction,  and 
retreat  was  cut  off. 

There  seemed  no  means  but  to  cut  their  way 
through.  A  more  desperate  situation  could 
hardly  be  imagined. 

“Heavens!”  groaned  Frank  Reade.  “We 
are  surely  lost.” 

“  This  is  the  worst  yet,”  declared  Whitwell, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

“  Golly,  Marse  Frank,  I  done  t’ink  our  time 
am  come,”  sputtered  Pomp.  “  Dere’s  one  ob 
de  naked  debbils,  an’  I’ll  jes’  gib  him  one  fo’ 
luck.” 

Bang ! 

Pomp’s  rifle  brought  one  of  the  Barokites  to 
the  ground. 

A  mad  yell  went  up  from  the  wild  men,  and 
they  pressed  forward  recklessly. 

Frank  noted  one  evident  fact  with  a  thrill 
of  dismay  and  hopelessness.  They  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  fear  of  the  rifles. 

As  they  outnumbered  the  exploring  party 
at  least  fifty  to  one,  the  real  desperation  of 
their  situation  can  readily  be  imagined. 

Frank  Reade  saw  that  they  were  sure  to  give 
battle  to  the  savage  horde.  He  could  foresee 
the  sequel  as  that  of  death. 

But  though  his  face  blanched,  his  brave 
young  heart  did  not  quail. 

He  was  determined,  if  it  were  sure  death,  to 
make  a  stand,  to  at  least  die  with  his  face  to 
the  foe. 

Not  one  of  the  others  flinched,  and  Jim 
Cable  placed  himself  beside  Frank  Reade, 
saying  : 

“Dash  me,  but  I  reckon  we’ve  nigh  run 
aground  this  v’yage,  Mr.  Reade.  We’ll  give 
the  land-sharks  a  good  broadside  anyway,  afore 
we  strike  our  colours.” 

“That  v/e  will,”  cried  Frank,  drawing  a 
bead  on  a  burly  savage.  “  Give  it  to  them, 
boys.  Don’t  wait  a  minute.” 

Crash  I  went  the  rifles  in  a  blinding  volley. 
As  fast  as  the  repeaters  could  be  worked,  our 
adventurers  let  the  foe  have  the  leaden  storm 
full  in  their  faces. 

The  Barokites  were  mowed  down  like  weeds. 
Yet  they  kept  on  in  their  mad,  reckless  charge. 

Fraiik  had  espied  a  commanding  position  on 
an  eminence  near. 

They  retreated  to  this,  and  fought  behind  a 
sort  of  natural  breastwork.  Again  and  again 
.-the  Barokites  were  driven  back  with  fearful 
slaughter. 

“See,”  suddenly  cried  Whitwell,  “they  are 
trying  to  outflank  us.” 
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**We  will  see  about  that,”  muttered  the 
young  inventor,  as  he  slipped  some  more  car¬ 
tridges  into  the  chamber  of  the  repeater. 

A  volley  soon  scattered  the  flanking  party, 
and  the  wild  men,  appalled  at  their  repeated 
repulses,  retreated  to  a  safe  distance  and  held 
a  conference. 

“  I  hope  they  will  have  sense  enough  now  to 
retire,”  muttered  Frank  Reade.  “  I  am  afraid 
that  we  cannot  much  longer  withstand  such 
attacks.” 

“  Dat  am  a  fac’,  Marse  Frank,”  cried  Pomp 
in  dismay.  “  Fo’  bress  yo’,  all  ob  our  car¬ 
tridges  are  nigh  gib  out.” 

An  investigation  revealed  this  as  an  appalling 
fact.  Words  cannot  adequately  depict  the 
horror  of  our  explorers. 

Their  fate  seemed  sealed. 

Barely  enough  cartridges  were  left  for 
another  volley.  Indeed,  at  this  moment  the 
Barokites  were  seen  advancing  to  another 
attack. 

A  hand-to-hand  conflict  would  be  fatal. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Eetrert  was  quite  impossible.  They  were 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

Now  the  Barokites  came  on  with  wild  yells. 

When  a  hundred  feet  distant  a  volley  was 
fired  into  their  midst.  They  fell  back,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment. 

Frank  Reade  sprang  up  and  clutched  his 
rifle  like  a  club,  swinging  it  over  his  head,  and 
saying  : 

“  Now,  boys,  let  us  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.”  V 

A  desperate  cheer  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
explorers.  On  came  the  foe  in  a  sweeping 
mass.  The  little  band  opposed  to  them  were 
as  nothing  in  their  path. 

They  would  have  been  swept  away  like  chaff. 
That  hour  would  have  been  their  last.  But  as 
if  with  the  wrath  of  an  omnipotent  Jove,  a 
bolt  descended  from  the  sky  and  exploded  in 
the  midst  of  the  Barokites. 

A  fearful  slaughter  and  panic  was  the  result. 
The  ranks  were  hurled  asunder,  and  heaps  of 
slain  men  fell  upon  every  hand. 

The  wild  men  broke  and  fled. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THa  MALOKITE  CITY. 

FiRANK  reade  instinctively  gazed  up¬ 
ward,  and  a  mighty  cry  from  the 
—  depths  of  his  heart  welled  upward. 

"What  a  glorious  sight  it  was  which  he 
beheld  ! 

Above  them,  and  rapidly  descending,  was  the 
air-ship. 

Over  the  rail  they  saw  Barney  leaning,  with 
a  grin  upon  his  Hibernian  mug,  and  brandish¬ 
ing  another  electric  bomb. 

He  threw  it  once  more  amongst  the  terrified,- 
Barokites,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  dis-l’ 
perse  them. 

Words  cannot  adequately  describe  the  scene 
which  followed. 


Pomp  danced  and  leaped  in  the  air  like  a 
madman.  Jim  Cable  swung  his  hat  with  a 
regular  main-deck  cheer.  Whitwell  clapped 
his  hands,  and  Abopaul  would  have  inconti- 
tently  fled  but  for  Frank  Reade,  who  held  him 
back. 

The  air-ship  settled  slowly  down,  and  Barney 
stood  at  the  rail  cheering  loudly. 

“Be  the  sowl  of  me  mither-in-law,”  he  cried, 
with  great  gusto,  “I’ve  found  ye  at  lasht. 
Shure,  I  was  afeard  Oi’d  niver  see  ye  ag’in, 
Misther  Frank,  and — save  us,  if  there  ain’t 
the  naygur  yet !” 

But  Pomp  was  too  keenly  delighted  to  mind 
Barney’s  keen  shots,  Barney  would  not  leave 
the  air-ship,  and  all  came  tumbling  aboard, 

“  My  word,  Barney,”  said  Frank  Reade,  in  a 
voice  choking  with  emotion,  “  I  can  but  con¬ 
sider  this  a  miracle,  I  believed  you  dead.  How 
did  you  ever  get  aboard  of  the  air-ship  ?” 

“  Be  me  sowl,  I  hardly  know  meself,”  replied 
Barney.  “  It  war  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I 
was  nigh  dead  with  hanging  to  that  woire, 
whin  I  began  to  wind  it  around  me  arm.  It 
tuk  me  a  long  while,  sorr,  but  foinally  I  got 
aboard  of  the  ship  onct  more.  Thin  it  was  the 
divil’s  own  job  to  foind  me  way  back  to  this 
blessed  counthry.  But  it’s  home  wee’ll  go  now, 
Misther  Frank.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Frank,  “we  have  a  great 
mission  to  perform  in  this  country.” 

“  Shure,  sorr,  what  may  that  be  ?” 

“  There  is  a  young  girl,  Myrtle  Pendennis 
by  name,  who  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
wild  men.  We  must  first  rescue  her.” 

“Whist!  aisy,  me  hearty!”  cried  Barney, 
with  twinkling  eyes.  “  It’s  a  surproise  party 
I  have  for  ye.” 

With  this  the  Tollicking  Irishman  slid  back 
the  cabin  door.  A  female  form  stepped  forth 
upon  the  deck.  It  was  Myrtle  Pendennis,  pale 
and  beautiful,  but  unharmed. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  amazement  of  all. 

“  Myrtle  Pendennis  !”  gasped  Frank  Reade. 
“  But  how  did  you  rescue  her,  Barney  ?” 

“  Shure  an’  it  wuz  aisy  enuff  !”  declared  the 
son  of  Erin.  “  Sit  down  here  be  the  rail  an’ 
I’ll  tell  ye  all  about  it.” 

Barney  then  told  his  story. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  remained  long  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  from  the  wire  attached  to 
the  air-ship  before  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
means  of  getting  aboard. 

To  attempt  to  scale  the  wire  was  beyond  his 
strength. 

But  he  hit  luckily  upon  the  idea  of  gradually 
winding  the  wire  about  his  body  and  arm.  In 
this  manner  he  gradually  w^orked  his  way  up  to 
the  keel  of  the  ship  and  secured  a  hold  of  the 
anchor-rope. 

He  was  now  in  air  so  rarefied  that  blood 
burst  from  his  nostrils. 

He  managed  to  disentangle  the  wire  from 
his  body,  then  easily  went  aboard  the  air-ship. 

,  He  was  just  able  to  reach  the  dynamos  and 
^’shut  off  the  current,  when  he  sank  down,  over¬ 
come  with  exhaustion. 

The  air-ship  descended  until  it  struck  the 
ground  gently. 
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Then  Barney  recovered. 

But  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  air-ship  rested 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  done  that  night. 

But  with  the  morning  light  Barney  took 
flight  once  more  and  set  a  course  as  near  as  he 
could  reckon  for  the  lost  country. 

He  crossed  the  Sea  of  Sand  once  more  and 
passed  over  a  wide  clearing  in  the  forest,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  recognised  a  strange  and 
thrilling  sight. 

Aheap  of  logs  was  in  the  clearing,  andbound 
to  them  was  the  form  of  a  young  girl.  Two  of 
the  heathens  were  about  to  apply  a  torch  to  the 
funeral  pyre  upon  which  was  their  human  sacri¬ 
fice. 

Barney  was  resolved  to  save  the  life  of  the 
young  girl. 

So  he  took  a  couple  of  electric  bombs  and 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  who 
scattered  with  wild  confusion. 

It  was  easy  then  to  descend  and  rescue  the 
girl,  who  proved  to  be  Myrtle  Pendeniiis. 

All  that  day  Barney  kept  up  the  search  for 
the  explorers,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  came  upon 
them  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 

But  for  his  sudden  appearance,  their  lives 
would  have  been  sacrificed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Frank  Reade  was 
delighted  to  get  back  upon  the  deck  of  his  air¬ 
ship. 

Myrtle  Pendennis  was  in  an  agony  of  grief 
over  her  dear  father’s  death,  but  was  grateful 
to  her  deliverers  from  her  captivity  in  the 
hands  of  the  Barokites.  But  for  Barney’s 
prompt  work,  she  would  no  doubt  have  lost  her 
life. 

The  air-ship  was  not  in  the  least  injured,  as 
Frank  Reade  learned  after  going  over  it  care¬ 
fully  in  inspection. 

Ib  was  a  joyful  transition  for  our  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  virtual  slough  of  despond  to 
the  valley  of  joy  aboard  the  the  air-ship. 
The  future  once  more  looked  bright,  and  they 
were  as  people  brought  back  from  the  dead. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  their  research  in 
the  lost  continent  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

But  it  required  much  coaxing  to  induce  the 
Hebrew  Abopaul  to  go  aboard  the  air-ship. 

“  Begorra,  av  it’s  a  city  yez  are  lukin’  for,” 
cried  Barney,  “  I  think  I  could  see  that  same 
afore  I  discinded  here  on  this  spot.  Jist  take 
a  lift  into  the  air,  Misther  Frank,  an’  about 
half  a  mile  up  yez  can  lukover  thim  mountains 
an’  see  it  as  loike  as  loife.” 

“Is  that  so  ?”  cried  Whitwell,  eagerly. 
“Then  all  we  have  got  to  do,  Frank,  is  to 
sight  the  city  and  make  a  straight  course  for 
it!” 

“  Right !”  cried  Frank  Reade.  “Start  the 
rotascopes,  Barney.” 

The  Hibernian  needed  no  second  bidding. 
He  sprang  to  the  pilot-house,  and  soon  the  air¬ 
ship  v/as  rising  rapidly. 

I’oor  Abopaul,  the  Hebrew,  was  terrified  for 
a  time,  and  crouched,  with  chattering  teeth, 
upon  the  air-ship’s  deck. 

He  did  not  dare  to  look  downward  for  a  long 


while,  and  when  he  finally  mustered  up  sufli- 
cient  courage  to  do  so,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  terror. 

Washington  Whitwell,  with  great  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  calming  him.  The  air-ship  held 
a  straight  course  for  the  city  of  Menotopal, 
whose  domes  and  minarets  could  be  seen  glit¬ 
tering  white  and  beautiful  in  the  distance. 

The  country  now  began  to  undergo  a  won¬ 
derful  change. 

Cultivated  fields  were  seen,  and  a  legion  of 
sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  But  every¬ 
where  the  inhabitants — men,  women,  and 
children — fled  before  the  approach  of  the  air¬ 
ship. 

Only  one  thing  made  any  sort  of  a  stand. 
This  was  a  body  of  soldiers  who  were  encoun¬ 
tered  not  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  city. 
These  stood  their  ground,  and  sent  arrows 
hurtling  up  after  the  air-ship.  This  could  do 
no  personal  harm  to  any  on  board,  and  the 
air-ship  passed  over  them  safely.  The  city 
was  now  rapidly  neared.  Abopaul  leaned  over 
the  rail,  and  in  the  wildest  excitement  tried 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  terrified  people 
whom  they  met. 

“  Where  shall  we  descend  ?”  asked  Frank,  as 
he  stood  with  Washington  Whitwell  in  the  bow 
of  the  air-ship. 

“  Do  you  see  that  tall  house  with  the  wide 
roof  ?”  said  Whitwell.  “  I  shall  let  the  air¬ 
ship  rest  there.” 

Now  that  they  were  over  the  city  it  could  be 
seen  that  there  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion  below. 

An  immense  uproar  was  heard,  and  soldiers, 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  could  be 
seen  running  hither  and  thither  excitedly. 

The  air-ship  settled  slowly  down  and  rested 
upon  the  roof  of  the  building  selected.  A 
beautiful  view  of  Menotopal  could  be  had. 

It  was  seen  to  be  a  city  of  about  half  the  size 
of  Liverpool,  beautifully  situated  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  valley  with  hills  of  wonderful  grandeur 
about. 

A  wall  of  thick,  white  stone  like  a  species  of 
marble  completely  surrounded  the  city. 

The  buildings  were  all  of  a  flat-roof  kind, 
and  flowering  gardens  were  upon  these  roofs. 

There  the  wildest  of  exotic  plants  thrived, 
and  even  small  orange  and  lemon  trees  blos¬ 
somed  with  rare  fragrance. 

It  was  like  a  view  of  Eden  to  our  explorers, 
and  Frank  Reade  was  so  deeply  impressed  that 
he  exclaimed : 

“  This  is  the  most  beautiful  city  I  have  ever 
seen !  Nothing  in  the  Orient  surpasses  it.” 

“You  are  right !”  agreed  Washington  Whit- 
well.  “  In  some  respects  it  resembles 
Damascus,  only  it  is  far  more  beautiful.” 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  Hebrews, 
remnant  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Israel,  dressed 
exactly  as  their  old-time  progenitors.  It 
seemed  like  a  transition  from  the  present  back 
into  the  ages  of  the  past. 

Now  that  the  air-ship^  rested  upon  the  roof, 
Abopaul  hastened  to  scramble  over  the  rail. 

He  seemed  relieved  to  get  off  from  the  air¬ 
ship’s  deck. 
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The  roof  had  evidently  been  hastily  vacated. 
A  mantle  of  rich  stuff  was  thrown  over  the 
back  of  an  antiquely-carved  chair.  A  mosaic 
table  was  overturned,  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine 
was  smashed  upon  the  rich  tile-paving  of  the 
roof. 

Abopaul  addressed  Whitwell  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue : 

“  The  great  conqueror  of  the  air  has 
frightened  my  people.  But  I  will  tell  them  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  tell  them  that 
you  are  of  a  mighty  nation,  come,  not  to  make 
war  with  the  Malokite,  but  to  make  peace.” 

“That  is  right,”  replied  Whitwell.  “Also 
tell  them  that  we  are  allied  with  them  against 
the  Barokites.”  v 

“Abopaul  will  spread  the  news,”  cried  the 
wounded  Hebrew  soldier.  “It  will  reach 
King  Lodom,  and  he  will  come  and  treat  with 
the  King  of  the  Air.  Farewell,  master.  I  will 
return.” 

With  this  Abopaul  left  the  roof. 

Our  explorers  awaited  the  result  of  this. 
Below  in  the  streets  an  immense  uproar  could 
be  heard.  The  Malokites  were  there  in  force, 
and  might  have  tried  to  do  harm  to  the  air¬ 
ship,  but  Abopaul  appeared. 

He  rendered  a  stirring  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  deepest  reverence  and  won¬ 
derment. 

It  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  people. 
From  that  moment  Frank  Reade  counted  the 
Malokites  as  his  warmest  friends. 

The  address  of  Abopaul  was  in  favour  of 
treating  with  the  King  of  the  Air,  as  Frank 
was  called; 

Couriers  at  once  arrived  from  the  royal 
palace,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
visit  to  the  air-ship  by  his  Majesty. 

A  cordon  of  soldiers  formed  about  one  of  the 
public  squares,  and  thus  assured  protection, 
Frank  Reade  Ijrought  the  air-ship  down  to  a 
rest  upon  the  level  ground,  where  all  the  people 
could  plainly  see  it. 

To  guard  against  any  undue  invasion,  hmv- 
ever,  Frank  caused  the  steel  netting  to  be  put 
up,  and  behind  this  our  adventurers  could  take 
in  the  scene  about  them  with  safety. 

But  the  good  intentions  of  the  Malokites 
soon  became  apparent. 

Frank  needed  not  to  impress  upon  Abopaul 
the  fact  that  he  could,  with  his  deadly  engines 
of  electricity,  destroy  them  and  their  city. 

The  Malokites  were  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
race  of  people,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  to  the  highest  degree. 

But  it  was  a  curious  sight  indeed  to  gaze 
upon  the  passing  throng,  with  their  turbaned 
men  and  loosely-gowned  women,  the  Oriental 
magnificence  of  rich  drapery  and  dress.  It 
seemed  like  being  carried  back  into  the  old 
Jerusalem  of  which  we  are  told  by  Holy  Writ. 

Whitwell  was  not  idle  a  moment. 

With  note-book  and  sketching-pencil,  he  was 
busy  jotting  down  characteristics  and  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  making  artistic  drawings  with 
which  to  embellish  the  pages  of  the  book  which 
be  proposed  to  write  upon  the  subject  when  he 
phould  return  home  once  more. 


The  maidens  of  the  Malokite  people  were 
beautiful  in  form  and  feature.  The  young 
men  were  wonderful  specimens  of  manly 
physique. 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  a  wealthy 
nation. 

At  this  juncture  the  blare  of  trumpets 
announced  the  coming  of  a  great  procession. 

First  came  a  guard  of  centurions,  dres.sed  in 
glittering  armour,  and  bestriding  lithe-limbed 
hprses  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

Next  a  file  of  Jewish  soldiers,  and  then, 
riding  asses,  the  high-priests  from  the  temple, 
bearing  their  symbols  of  office. 

A  troop  of  maidens  came  next,  swinging 
censers,  and  behind  them  was  the  litter  of  the 
king. 

The  palanquin — for  such  we  might  call  it — 
was  carried  by  a  dozen  armoured  nobles,  and 
was  brought  to  a  halt  near  the  air-ship. 

Then  costly  shawls  were  cast  upon  the 
ground,  a  guard  of  honour  patrolled  on  each 
side,  and  the  king  descended  with  stately  tread 
from  his  carriage  and  was  escorted  to  the  door 
in  the  netting  which  covered  the  air-ship  by 
two  of  his  high-priests. 

Frank  Reade  stood  there  with  Whitwell  by 
his  side.  Barney  and  Pomp  and  Cable  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door. 

Thus  was  King  Lodom  of  the  Malokites 
received  aboard  the  wonderful  American  air¬ 
ship. 

The  king  was  a  fierce-looking  old  patriarch, 
with  flowing  white  beard  and  hair. 

A  crowm  of  gold  set  with  diamonds  was  upon 
his  brow,  and  his  robes  were  of  costly  silks  and 
damask. 

Abopaul,  who  was  the  interpreter,  walked 
proudly  by  the  king’s  side. 

He  had  been  at  once  ordained  royal  inter¬ 
preter,  and  henceforth  would  become  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  realm. 

It  was  quite  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  he 
could  easily  be  excused  for  feeling  somewhat 
elated  in  consequence. 

Frank  bowed  politely  to  King  Lodom,  and  a 
ceremonious  introduction  was  made  by  Abopaul 
as  interpreter. 

The  king  gazed  about  him  in  wonderment. 

He  made  but  few  remarks,  dealing  mostly  in 
monosyllables.  Frank  showed  him  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  ship,  and  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  Abopaul  explained  them. 

“  But  this  element  of  which  you  speak,  that 
you  say  drives  the  ship  ?”  asked  the  king. 
“  Where  do  you  get  that  ?” 

“  It  is  electricit}^”  replied  Frank. 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“An  invisible  element  which  exists  in  the 
air,  and  which  can  only  be  generated  and 
bridled  by  means  of  chemical  action.” 

The  king,  of  course,  never  having  studied 
physics  or  chemistry,  was  mystified.  No 
amount  of  explanation  could  make  him  under¬ 
stand  the  mechanism  of  the  wonderful  air¬ 
ship.  Frank  had  determined  to  give  him  a 
genuine  surprise.  So  he  suddenly  motioned  to 
Barney  and  Pomp. 
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Suddenly  the  door  to  the  netting  was  closed, 
the  rotascopes  began  to  revolve,  and  the  air¬ 
ship  left  the  ground.  The  king  and  his  two 
attendants  saw  the  earth  below  leaving  them, 
and  a  cry  of  terror  escaped  his  lips. 

The  king  sprang  to  the  rail  and  tried  to 
hurst  through  the  netting.  His  attendants 
drew  their  swords. 

Abopaul  sprang  forward  and  excitedly  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  be  quiet,  assuring  them  ear¬ 
nestly  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  them. 

This  calmed  their  fears  to  an  extent,  but 
King  Lodom,  who  feared  that  it  was  all  a 
subterfuge  to  abduct  him,  was  ill  at  ease. 

But  Frank  and  Whitwell,  with  kindly  efforts, 
managed  to  subdue  his  fears  somewhat. 

They  drew  him  t(y  the  rail  of  the  air-ship, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  beauties  of  the 
scene  far  below. 

Though  the  Hebrew  monarch  shook  with 
fear,  he  watched  it  wonderingly.  After  going 
up  about  a  mile,  Frank  ordered  Barney  to 
descend  again. 

The  air-ship  settled  rapidly,  and  King 
Lodom,  fearing  a  concussion,  clung  to  the 
rail  in  terror. 

But  the  air-ship  settled  down  in  its  former 
place  with  such  ease  that  its  contact  with  the 
earth  was  hardly  felt. 

Wild  cries  and  shouts  filled  the  air  from  the 
excited  people. 

They  had  been  trying  to  burst  through  the 
line  of  soldiers. 

The  report  had  spread  that  it  was  all  a 
treacherous  plot  to  do  away  with  their  king, 
but  now  that  the  wire  door  opened,  and  King 
Lodom,  pale  but  excited,  appeared  unhurt,  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  set  in. 

The  people  cheered  madly. 

King  Lodom,  now  that  he  was  assured  of  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  owned  the  air-ship, 
was  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

He  declared  that  his  trip  in  the  air  was 
worth  a  kingdom  to  him,  and  that  if  Frank 
Reade  would  abide  with  them  and  teach  his 
people  the  secrets  of  the  air-ship,  he  would 
make  him  the  highest  noble  in  the  realm. 

Of  course,  our  young  inventor  declined  this 
honour. 

The  king  returned  to  his  palanquin,  and 
prepared  to  return  to  the  palace. 

A  great  number  of  the  high-priests  and 
nobles  of  the  Hebrew  nation  now  came  forward 
and  were  allowed  to  inspect  the  air-ship. 

Promise  was  given  that  the  guard  of  soldiers 
should  be  kept  there  to  protect  the  air-ship 
from  invasion  by  the  rabble,  and  then  the  royal 
pageant  took  its  leave. 

But  not  until  a  formal  invitation  had  been 
left  for  all  on  board  to  dine  with  the  king  on 
the  following  day. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  for  Whitwell 
w^as  desirous  of  studying  the  characteristics 
of  these  people  as  much  as  possible. 

A  regular  fete  was  given. 

Barney  and  Pomp  did  not  participate,  Te- 
maining  aboard  the  air-ship,  as  did'Myrtle 
l^endennis. 

The  young  girl’s  heart  was  far  too  sad  over 
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the  loss  of  her  father  to  participate  in  anything 
like  a  festival.  # 

So  Jim  Cable  alone  accompanied  Frank 
Reade  and  Whitwell. 

The  feast  was  indeed  a  royal  affair. 

Our  explorers  were  hailed  and  treated  as 
princes,  and  the  richest  of  viands  were  placed 
before  them. 

It  was  all  a  scene  of  Oriental  splendour. 

The  royal  palace  was  a  mighty  edifice  of 
marble,  with  pillars  of  porphyry  and  a  kind  of 
carnelian  stone. 

The  table  was  bedecked  with  the  richest  of 
gold  and  silver  tankards,  and  flagons  any  one 
of  which  was  worth  a  small  fortune. 

“By  Jove!”  gasped  Washington  Whitwell, 
as  they  once  more  stood  on  the  air-ship’s  deck. 
“  These  Hebrews  know  how  to  do  you  hori'^ur, 
don’t  they  ?  I  don’t  know  that  we  could  do 
better  than  to  sojourn  among  them  always.” 

“  The  novelty  would  soon  wear  off,”  declared 
Frank  Reade.  “  We  should  soon  become  but 
ordinary  mortals,  and  then  the  king’s  favour 
would  cease.  Let  us  enjoy  ourselves  while  we 
can.” 

The  air-ship  remained  in  Menotopal  nearly  a 
week. 

Then  the  king  desired  Frank  Reade  to  visit 
his  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  the  mountains. 
Of  course,  the  young  inventor  was  much  pleased 
to  go. 

The  day  was  set,  and  the  king  had  consented 
to  go  in  the  air-ship. 

With  his  suite  accordingly  he  went  on  board, 
and  the  start  was  made.  Rising  high  above 
the  city,  the  course  was  indicated  to  Frank 
Reade,  and  the  air-ship  headed  in  that 
direction. 

It  was  a  sail  of  a  few  hours  through  the  air. 

Then  the  air-ship  alighted  upon  the  summit 
of  a  high  mountain.  The  spot  where  they 
alighted  was  seemingly  upon  the  verge  of  a 
mighty  crater. 

Below  were  several  hundred  men,  half -naked, 
working  in  the  various  shafts  which  extended 
into  the  depths  of  the  mountain. 

“These  mines  belong  to  the  Government,” 
the  king  said  to  Whitwell.  “We  get  some 
very  fine  stones  from  them.” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  Whitwell,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  “It  .did  not  occur  to  me  that  this 
was  the  right  sort  of  soil.” 

“  Come  with  me.” 

Frank  Reade  and  Whitwell  left  the  air-ship 
in  company  with  the  Hebrew  monarch,  and 
descended  into  the  diamond  mine. 

The  king  picked  up  a  handful  of  the  alluvial 
soil  and  said  : 

“  Do  you  see  ?” 

The  soil  was  of  a  bluish  hue,  and  seemingly 
rich  in  glittering  particles.  The  depth  of  this 
blue  deposit  w^as  enormous,  extending  down¬ 
wards  hundreds  of  feet. 

The  shafts  down  which  the  men  climbed 
were  made  of  heavy  beams.  They  w^ere  re¬ 
quired  to  be  very  strong,  for  the  weight  of  the 
loose  -earth  pressing  against  them  was 
enormous. 

At  a  word  from  the  king  a  bucket  was  raised 
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from  the  ^eptns.  It  was  large,  and  capable  of 
holding  three  men  easily. 

The  Hebrew  monarch  motioned  the  others 
to  enter  the  bucket,  and  he  followed  them.  In 
this  manner  they  were  lowered  into  the  black 
depths. 

Down  they  went  among  the  giant  timbers 
for  a  thousand  feet  or  more. 

Then  the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  reached. 
All  the  workmen  showed  the  visitors  great 
deference,  bowing  before  the  king  in  a  most 
servile  manner. 

Many  passages  extended  into  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  King  Lodom,  talking  enthusiastically 
to  \Vhitwell,  led  the  way. 

They  had  penetrated  to  an  inner  chamber 
lighted  by  oil-lamps.  It  chanced  that  none 
of  the  workmen  v/ere  in  the  place.  King 
Lodom  was  illustrating  to  his  companions  the 
manner  of  searching  for  the  diamonds,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  strange  rumbling  roar 
and  a  rush  of  air. 

“  What  was  that  ?”  cried  Frank  Reade. 

“  Has  the  mine  caved  in  ?” 

Whitwell  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  The  Hebrew 
king’s  face  turned  livid.  ! 

Whitwell  started  to  rush  into  the  passage 
by  which  they  had  entered.  But  in  that 
instant  the  volume  of  falling  earth  rolled  some 
feet  into  the  centre  of  the  cave. 

“We  are  lost !”  cried  the  king. 

Frank  Reade  alone  was  calm.  But  the 
worst  had  not  yet  come.  .  Suddenly  alarmed 
cries  broke  from  all. 

The  earth  was  settling  beneath  their  feet. 
What  did  it  mean  ?-  Gradually,  but  surely,  it 
was  sliding  downwards. 

Frank  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
seize  the  oil-lanTern  before  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  falling  dirt. 

Suddenly  the  commotion  beneath  their  feet 
ceased.  Then  the  left  wall  of  the  chamber 
seemed  to  melt  away  in  a  dust-like  heap,  and 
a  mighty  blinding  light  was  shed  into  the 
place. 

It  was  a  strange,  dazzling  sort  of  light,  such 
as  might  come  from  internal  fires,  and  Frank 
Reade’s  first  horrible  reflection  was  that  the 
volcano  had  again  become  active  and  the 
crater  was  reopening. 

In  any  event  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  all 
beyond  earthly  aid. 

All  fell  down  upon  their  faces  with  the 
mighty  shock.  Then  the  rumbling  ceased,  ail 
was  quiet,  and  Frank  Reade  being  the  first  to 
rise,  beheld  a  wonderful  sight. 

A  labyrinth  of  arches,  cavern-like,  were 
spread  before  his  vision.  These  seemed  to  be 
shooting  forth  tongues  of  fire.  It  was  a  grand 
and  most  wonderful  sight. 

^Vhitwell  and  the  Hebrew  monarch  were 
now  upon  their  feet. 

All  stood  for  some  moments  spellbound  at 
the  beautiful  sight  before  them.  It  w'as  such 
as  human  gaze  has  seldom,  if  ever,  rested 
upon. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  Whitwell,  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Are  we  in  the  heart  of  the  volcano 
or  the  centre  of  the  earth 


“You  are  partly  right,”  replied  Frank 
Reade,  who  had  suddenly  hit  upon  a  solution 
of  the  matter. 

“  We  have  been  let  by  the  caving-in  of  our 
chamber  wall  into  a  vast  cavern  under  the 
mountain.  The  light  which  we  see  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain 
ingredients  of  the  soil  upon  a  phosphoric 
deposit  in  the  rock.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
truly.  You  can  see  that  this  internal  fire 
gives  no  heat,  neither  does  it  burn.” 

As  Frank  spoke  he  stepped  into  the  cavern, 
and  applied  his  hands  to  the  blazing  rocks. 

As  he  had  declared,  they  gave  forth  no  manner 
of  heat. 

It  was  certainly  a  most  wonderful  freak  of 
nature’s  powers.  A  more  beautiful  sight  could 
not  be  imagined. 

One  might  imagine  himself  in  a  paradise 
of  light  and  brightness.  Our  three  entombed 
friends  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  in  silent 
amazement. 

Then  Whitwell  spoke : 

“Well,  it  may  be  all  very  beautiful,”  he 
declared,  “  but  it’s  not  pleasant  to  think  that 
I  one  is  buried  alive,  even  here.” 

“Don’t  lose  courage,”  cried  Frank  Reade. 
“There  may  be  a  way  out  of  this  cave.  We 
must  try  and  find  the  outlet.” 

“  If  we  don’t  get  lost  in  its  depths.  For  all 
we  may  know  it  goes  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.” 

W’ithout  further  ado,  they  set  out  to  trace 
the  depth  of  the  cavern.  For  a  long  time  they 
wandered  on  from  one  cavern  to  another,  until 
after  a  time  the  phosphoric  illuminations  ceased 
and  darkness  took  their  place. 

But  fortunately  Frank  Reade  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  oil-lamp. 
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AS  the  cavern  now  grew  dark,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  rock  changed.  Huge 

- -  boulders  were  piled  along  at  intervals, 

making  it  hard  work  to  clamber  over  and 
around  them.  , 

In  a  slow  and  laborious  manner  they  kept 
on  for  hours. 

Then  a  great  cry  escaped  Frank  Reade’s 
lips. 

He  had  stepped  into  water,  and  lifting  his 
lamp,  flashed  the  rays  ahead.  It  was  seen  that 
they  had  come  out  upon  the  shores  of  a 
mammoth  underground  lake. 

It  barred  their  progress.  They  could  not  go 
to  their  right  or  left,  as  the  cavern  walls  jutted 
sheer  down  into  the  w’ater. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

They  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  width  of 
this  underground  sea,  nor  what  was  beyond 
it.  To  go  back  and  take  up  another  passage 
seemed  the  only  way.  But  all  felt  loth  to  do 
this. 

“  W’ell,”  ejaculated  Whitwell,  “here  is  » 
fix,  indeed.  If  we  only  had  a  boat  now.” 
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But  Frank  Reade  threw  off  his  coat  and 
vest  and  other  clothing. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked  Whit- 
well,  in  amazement. 

“I  am  going  to  swim  across  this  lake,  if 
possible,”  replied  Frank.  “  I  shall  try  to  find 
out  what  is  beyond  it,  and  you  may  listen  for  a 
shout  from  me.” 

“Bravo!”  cried  Whitwell.  “Let  me  go  in 
your  place  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Frank,  resolutely.  “I  am 
going  alone.” 

With  this  he  dived  into  the  water  of  the 
lake.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  struck  out 
boldly. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  lake  had  a 
powerful  undercurrent.  This  suggested  to 
him  the  possibility  of  a  subterranean  river. 

Acting  upon  this  theory,  he  allowed  the 
current  to  sweep  him  along. 

As  a  result,  he  suddenly  became  aware  of 
another  startling  fact — a  strong  current  of  air 
was  blowing  in  his  face. 

This  could  mean  but  one  thing,  and  that  was 
the  certainty  of  an  outlet.  Frank  allowed 
himself  to  drift  on  for  some  time  until,  he  was 
given  a  sudden  and  startling  surprise. 

He  heard  a  splashing  of  the  water  just 
ahead  of  him,  and  a  dark  object  loomed  up  in 
the  gloom. 

There  was  just  light  enough  for  him  to  see 
that  it  was  a  boat  with  two  occupants  at  the 
oars. 

It  was  a  thrilling  surprise  to  Frank,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

The  oarsman  ceased  rowing  and  answered  in 
Hebrew.  Of  course,  Frank  could  not  make 
them  understand,  but  it  was  enough  for  them 
to  see  him  in  the  water. 

With  quick  efforts  they  hastened  to  lift  him 
into  the  boat,  which  was  a  commodious  affair. 
Of  course  it  was  difficult  for  Frank  to  make 
the  men  understand  him.  But  by  means  of 
signs  he  finally  induced  them  to  row  over  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  companions. 
Their  explanations  quickly  followed. 

It  seemed  that  the  men  were  Hebrew  fisher¬ 
men,  and  that  the  underground  lake  was  but 
an  extension  of  a  larger  lake  outside,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  Diamond  Mountain. 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  penetrating  the 
cavern  for  fish,  but  had  never  gone  far  beyond 
its  entrance. 

Of  course,  our  adventurers  were  overjoyed 
to  know  that  they  were  not  doomed  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  death  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  fishermen,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that 
the  king  was  one  of  their  company,  were  ob¬ 
sequious  indeed,  and  hastened  to  row  them 
back  into  the  outer  world. 

Frank  Reade  experienced  quite  a  thrill  of 
horror  when  informed  by  the  fishermen  that 
the  lake  was  infested  with  the  most  voracious 
of  ^crocodiles,  and  that  it  w^as  by  the  merest 
chance  that  he  had  escaped  their  javv^s.  _ 

However,  a  kind  fate  had  spared  their  lives, 
and  the  spirits  of  all  rose. 

The  fishermen  rowed  them  to  a  small  ham¬ 


let  near,  where  horses  were  procured,  and  they 

galloped  back  to  the  diamond  mine. 

When  they  arrived  there,  affairs  were  found 
to  be  in  a  fearful  state. 

The  mine  had  caved  in  completely,  and  over 
a  hundred  poor  fellows  were  buried  in  the  allu¬ 
vial  drift.  Only  the  breaking  of  the  wall  into 
the  other  cavern  saved  the  lives  of  our  friends. 

It  was  a  deliverance  to  be  indeed  thankful 
for. 

It  was  no  use  to  attempt  to  dig  out  the 
bodies  of  the  buried  miners.  So  they  were 
left  for  eternity  in  their  deep  graves. 

Barney  and  Pomp,  as  well  as  the  others  on 
board  the  air-ship,  had  believed  that  Frank  and 
Whitwell  were  dead,  and  their  anguish  knew 
no  bounds. 

But  now  that  by  a  seeming  miracle  they  had 
returned,  words  cannot  describe  their  joy. 
Myrtle  Pendennis  wept  with  great  happiness, 
and  when  Whitwell  could  manage  it  safely,  he 
took  both  her  hands,  and  said  : 

“Tell  me  truly.  Myrtle — Miss  Pendennis,  I 
mean — would  you  have  cared  greatly  if  I  had 
lost  my  life  in  that  mine  ?” 

Tears  were  in  the  young  girl’s  eyes,  as  with 
deep  feeling  she  made  reply  : 

“Yes,  Mr. ,  Whitwell,  I  should  have  cared 
very  much.  It  would  have  filled  my  already 
brimming  cup  of  sorrow  to  overflowing.” 

“I  thank  you  for  that  expression  of  your 
regard  for  me,”  said  Whitwell,  with  a  choking 
voice. 

From  that  moment  there  was  the  best  of 
understandings  between  them. 

Nothing  further  could  be  done  at  the 
diamond  mine.  The  king,  however,  now  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  small  leather  bag  in  his  hands. 

Through  Whitwell  as  interpreter,  he  said  : 

“I  have  a  gift  for  my  friends  from  the 
country  so  far  beyond  the  Sea  of  Band.  A 
gift  for  each.” 

He  opened  the  bag  and  picked  out  a  diamond 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  was  a  beautiful 
blue,  and  he  plated  it  in  the  hand  of  Frank 
Reade,  saying : 

“  Please  accept,  and  keep  as  a  token  of 
friendship.” 

It  was  a  royal  gift,  for  such  a  diamond  was 
worth  a  fortune. 

The  next  recipient  was  "Whitwell,  who  was 
given  one  almost  the  same  in  size  and  colour. 
Then  Myrtle  came  in  for  a  smaller  stone,  as 
clear  and  white  as  could  be,  typical  certainly 
of  her  pure  character. 

The  others  were  not  forgotten,  handsome 
stones  being  given  to  Pomp  and  Jim  Cable, 
but  last  of  all  the  Hebrew  monarch  took  from 
the  bag  a  rarity  indeed,  a  green  diamond, 
which  he  handed  to  Barney. 

To  his  dying  day  the  Hibernian  would  never 
believe  that  this  was  chance  and  unintentional 
on  the  king’s  part. 

He  ever  averred  positively  that  the  monarch 
had  been  posted  previously  by  Whitwell.  This, 
however,  made  the  stone  none  the  less  precious 
to  him,  and  the  laugh  raised  at  Barney’s  ex¬ 
pense  over  the  green  stone  was  good-naturedly 
borne  by  him. 
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“  Now,”  said  the  king,  turning  to  Whitwell, 
“  I  shall  take  you  to  our  gold-fields.” 

All  were  now  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
upon  the  qiii  vive,  Barney  set  the  rotascopes 
in  motion,  and  the  air-ship  was  once  more  upon 
its  way. 

Deep  down  among  the  hills  was  a  long,  level 
plain. 

Quite  a  number  of  huts  were  collected  in  one 
end  of  this  plain. 

Long  trenches  extended  in  various  directions. 
In  these  water  flowed,  and  men,  with  a 
method  similar  to  the  cradle  and  rocker  used 
by  the  early  Californian  prospectors,  were  busy 
extracting  the  precious  metal  from  the  soil. 

The  air-ship  descended  upon  the  plain,  and 
at  once  work  ceased. 

The  miners  all  flocked  forward  to  view  the 
great  wonder  of  the  air,  and  see  these  strange 
people  from  a  far  country,  and  of  a  race  of 
whom  they  had  never  heard  before. 

The  king  upon  this  occasion  invited  Myrtle 
to  accompany  them. 

This  the  young  girl  was  not  loth  to  do,  as 
Whitwell  was  one  of  the  party.  Barney  and 
Pomp  and  Cable  were  left  aboard  the  air-ship. 

Since  the  experience  of  some  days  since,  it 
was  deemed  best  never  again  to  leave  the  air¬ 
ship  by  itself,  or  even  unprotected,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  friendliness  of  the  Hebrews, 
Barney  and  Pomp  patrolled  the  deck  with 
loaded  Winchesters. 

The  party,  under  King  Lodom’s  guidance, 
visited  the  different  parts  of  the  gold-field,  and 
saw  the  precious  mineral  washed  from  the 
soil. 

It  was  all  very  interesting,  and  time  passed 
rapidly.  Indeed,  it  was  near  sunset  when  it 
was  proposed  to  return  to  the  air-ship. 

They  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gold-field, 
and  just  in  the  shadow  of  a  vast  forest.  Sud¬ 
denly  several  of  the  miners  sprang  out  of  the 
trenches  with  cries  of  alarm.  Frank  Reade 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  what  it  meant. 

The  woods  were  alive  with  the  savage  Barok- 
ites.  They  were  advancing  with  the  wildest 
of  yells,  brandishing  their  weapons  in  a  fierce 
manner.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
surprise,  and  that  the  Barokites  meant  to 
capture  the  gold-field. 

“  To  the  air-ship !”  cried  Frank  Reade, 
excitedly.  “  For  your  lives,  all  !” 

King  Lodom’s  face  turned  deadly  pale.  All 
started  at  once  for  the  air-ship. 

But  the  warning  came  too  late. 

Frank  Reade  and  Whitwell  sprang  forward 
to  assist  Myrtle,  who  was  with  the  king. 

But  the  distance,  a  hundred  yards,  was  too 
great,  and  part  of  the  Barokites  surrounded 
the  king  and  the  young  girl. 

In  that  moment  they  were  made  prisoners, 
and  swept  into  the  forest  out  of  sight. 

Whitwell  was  in  the  act  of  going  after  them 
in  spite  of  the  odds,  but  Frank  Reade  held  him 
back. 

It  was  easy  for  the  young  inventor  to  see 
that  such  an  act  would  be  madness.  It  would 
only  mean  cax^ture  and  death. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  retain 


t  leir  liberty  and  seek  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the 
King  and  Myrtle. 

Therefore  he  started  for  the  air-ship, 
dragging  Whitwell  after  him. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything 
to  lose,  by  standing  our  ground  here  !”  he  cried. 
“  Come,  let  us  get  aboard  the  air-ship,  and  if 
we  do  not  re.scue  them,  we  will  sweep  these 
Barokites  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Come 
on  !” 

Thus  exhorted,  Whitwell  could  not  but 
cornx^ly. 

They  were  none  too  soon. 

The  air  was  filled  with  flying  arrows  and 
lances,  and  Whitwell  was  slightly  wounded. 
Barney  and  Pomp  saw  the  situation,  and  at 
once  opened  fire  upon  the  foe. 

This  enabled  Whitwell  and  Frank  to  reach 
the  ship’s  rail,  and  they  were  pulled  aboard. 

The  unfortunate  Hebrew  miners  were  being 
slaughtered  by  the  Barokites,  and  the  foe  were 
making  for  the  air-ship. 

Frank  knew  well  that  it  would  never  do  to 
let  the  foe  surround  the  ship  in  such  over¬ 
whelming  numbers. 

So  lie  hastily  brought  the  swivel-gun  to  bear 
upon  the  foe. 

It  w'as  but  a  moment’s  work  to  place  it  in 
connection  with  the  dynamos,  and  then  he 
pressed  the  key. 

An  electric  bolt  shot  from  the  gun’s  muzzle 
and  struck  the  earth  before  the  advancing 
Barolrites. 

The  result  was  terrific.  Men,  rocks,  and  dirt 
were  hurled  j  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  The 
ground  actually  trembled.  Again  the  w’onderful 
electric  gun  shot  forth  its  deadly  bolt.  The 
slaughter  was  terrific.  The  Barokites  were 
thousands  in  number,  yet  the  electric  gun 
mowed  them  down  as  a  scythe  cuts  grass.  l’’et 
in  their  headlong  valour  they  charged  down 
upon  the  air-ship. 

Frank  Reade  saw  that  the  momentum  would 
carry  them  to  the  air-ship  despite  the  deidly 
work  of  the  electric  bolts,  so  he  gave  Barney 
the  signal,  and  the  rotascopes  began  to  revolve, 
and  the  ship  arose  in  the  air. 

The  first  column  of  the  Barokites  had  reached 
the  air-ship  rail. 

But  the  young  inventor  had  heavily  charged 
the  iron  rail,  and  the  electric  shock  hurled  them 
back  fiercely. 

Up,  up  the  air-ship  went. 

When  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  knowing  that  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  Barokites  could  do  no 
harm,  Frank  Reade  kept  the  ship  suspended. 

Tnen  he  worked  the  electric  gun,  and  before 
such  a  fearful  instrument  of  death  the  Barok¬ 
ites  could  not  stand. 

They  broke  and  fled  wildly  with  frightful 
loss.  They  darted  among  the  trees,  leaving 
hundreds  of  the  slain  upon  the  battle-field. 

And  after  them,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
came  the  air-ship,  dealing  bolts  of  death  on 
every  hand. 

Frank  Reade  knew  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  exterminate  the  whole  Barokite  nation, 
but  be  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage  as  he 
might. 
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Bloodshed  was  something  the  young  inventor 
had  a  horror  of.  Therefore,  after  effectually 
dispersing  the  foe,  he  ceased  working  the  gun 
and  devoted  all  time  to  the  search  for  the  two 
prisoners.  Myrtle  and  King  Lodom. 

But  this  was  ineffectual. 

Darkness  came,  and  there  was  no  favourable 
result.  The  spirits  of  all  were  much  de¬ 
pressed. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?”  Washington  Whitwell 
asked,  as  it  became  too  dark  to  further  prose¬ 
cute  the  search.  “  Shall  we  descend  and  camp 
here  ?” 

“No,  that  would  be  dangerous,”  declared 
Frank  Reade. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  some  moments. 

“  I  have  it,”  he  finally  cried.  “  We  will  go 
back  to  the  city,  and  wait  until  morning.  We 
can  quiet  the  fears  of  the  people  somewhat, 
and  also  be  in  a  place  of  safety.” 

With  this  decision  word  was  given  Barney, 
and  he  set  the  course  of  the  air-ship  in  the 
direction  of  Menotopal. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  air-ship  had 
settled  down  upon  a  roof. 

It  was  the  roof  of  a  public  building,  and 
as  soon  as  the  air-ship  alighted  the  roof  was 
crowded. 

The  people  in  Menotopal  were  in  a  state  of 
fearful  excitement  over  the  loss  of  their  king. 

Armed  bodies  of  soldiers  were  massing  in  the 
public  squares,  and  everywhere  the  most  intense 
excitement  was  exhibited. 

The  high  officials  of  the  kingdom  came  in  a 
body  with  torch-bearers  to  the  air-ship  and 
presented  a  petition  to  Frank  Reade  to  rescue 
their  king,  agreeing  to  pay  him  a  princely  sum 
for  the  favour. 

But  the  young  inventor  made  reply : 

“  I  do  not  want  pay  for  the  task.  I  will, 
however,  agree  to  do  all  I  can  to  rescue  the 
king.” 

Loud  cheers  greeted  this  declaration.  It  was 
evment  that  the  Malokite  nation  had  perfect 
faith  in  Frank  Reade’s  ability  to  rescue  King 
Lodom. 

Frank  learned  that  the  main  headquarters  or 
camp  of  the  Barokites  was  not  fifty  miles 
distant,  in  the  heart  of  a  mighty  range  of  hills. 

Their  position  had  been  hitherto  inaccessible 
to  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  Malokite  nation. 

There  were  deep  passes  which  it  was  easy  to 
guard,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  on  foot. 

But  Frank  had  conceived  a  plan  of  action 
which  he  now  imparted  to  the  Malokite  soldiers 
through  Whitwell  as  interpreter. 

It  was  proposed  to  mass  the  entire  army  of 
the  Malokite  nation  and  march  them  upon  the 
Barokite  stronghold. 

The  air-ship  would  go  in  advance  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  soldiers  by  clearing  the  moun¬ 
tain-passes  with  the  electric  gun. 

The  proposition  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
Malokite  soldiers,  and  the  most  active  of 
preparations  were  begun. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  armed 
cohorts  had  formed  on  the  plain  outside  the 
city,  and  the  vast  army  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  was  ready  to  move. 


All  these  preparations  went  on  after  night¬ 

fall. 

Daylight  was  now  at  hand,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  in  splendour  a  beautiful  sight  was  revealed, 
and  such  as  only  our  adventurers  were  to  view 
in  this  century.  Vast  columns  of  men  bearing 
shields  and  lances,  and  wearing  glittering 
armour  and  rich  plumes,  were  marching  and 
counter-marching. 

The  air-ship  now  rose  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  and  from  its  deck  the  sight  was  truly  a 
magnificent  one. 

“  It  seems  exactly  as  if  we  had  been  taken 
back  eighteen  centuries !”  cried  Whitwell. 
“  I  can  hardly  realise  that  we  are  not  dream¬ 
ing.” 

The  start  was  made,  and  all  that  day  the 
army  marched.  Over  forty  miles  were  covered, 
and  at  nightfall  the  mountains  in  which  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Barokites  were  visible. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Malokite  army 
drove  in  some  of  the  pickets  of  the  wild  men, 
and  several  desperate  fights  occurred. 

Wherever  practicable  the  electric  gun  was 
used  to  disperse  the  foe,  and  thus  the  Malok- 
ites  drew  near  to  the  stronghold  of  the 
Barokites. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  DARING  RESCUE. 

T\HE  Malokites  camped  that  night  in  full 
view  of  the  mountain-pass  which  led  to 
—  the  Barokites’  stronghold. 

The  search-light  was  put  out  from  the  air¬ 
ship,  and  it  sailed  over  the  mountain  to  examine 
if  possible  the  situation  of  the  foe. 

A  wonderful  sight  was  revealed. 

Vast  walls  of  rocks,  quarried  and  cut  to  fit 
closely  together,  enclosed  a  wide  and  deep  valley. 

Sentinels  patrolled  these  walls,  and  armed 
bodies  of  the  Barokites  marched  about  in 
martial  array.  , 

The  mountain-pass  was  very  narrow  and 
tortuous,  and  at  intervals  Martello  towers  were 
erected  on  the  overhanging  cliflps. 

These  towers  commanded  the  pass,  and  were 
filled  with  men  armed  with  bows  and  long 
lances,  to  be  hurled^down  upon  the  heads  of  an 
invading  foe. 

Frank  Reade  looked  down  into  these  and 
smiled.  It  was  to  him  a  very  easy  matter  to 
blow  these  fortifications  to  pieces  with  the 
electric  bombs. 

“We  shall  teach  them  a  lesson,  and  a  good 
one,”  he  muttered.  “  Ah,  I  have  an  idea.” 

“  What  ?”  asked  Whitwell. 

“  Barney,  lower  the  ship.” 

The  order  was  passed  to  the  pilot-house. 
Down  the  air-ship  went.  The  flat  top  of  a 
hill  was  just  below. 

Several  of  the  Barokite  scouts  had  been  upon 
this  hill.  But  they  now  scampered  into  the 
bushes. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked 
Whitwell,  in  amazement. 

“  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  Frank  Reade. 
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“  I  am  going  to  try  and  treat  with  the  Barok- 
ites  if  1  can.” 

“Ah!” 

'  “You  see  there  is  great  danger  that,  seeing 
they  are  defeated,  they  may  massacre  their 
prisoners.” 

“Exactly!  but  how  are  you  going  to  treat 
with  them  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  capture  one  of  those  wild 
men  and  use  him  as  a  messenger  to  their  chief 
or  king.” 

^Yhitwell  grasped  the  idea.  He  could  not 
but  see  that  it  was  excellent. 

“Good!”  he  cried.  “  Strange  that  we  did 
not  think  of  that  before  !” 

Accordingly,  with  the  purpose  of  capturing 
one  of  the  wild  men,  Frank  Keade  caused  the 
air-ship  to  descend. 

Once  it  rested  upon  the  ground,  the  wire¬ 
netting  was  put  up,  and  Frank  Reade,  Pomp, 
and  Whit  well,  armed  with  Winchesters,  left 
the  air-ship. 

The  wild  men  had  scattered  in  various 
directions,  but  Frank  Fteade  had  seen  one  of 
them  run  into  a  bush  near.  His  plan  was  to 
surround  this,  and  easily  effect  his  capture. 

Accordingly,  Whitv/ell  and  Pomp  ap¬ 
proached  from  different  sides.  As  they  drew 
nearer  they  could  see  the  fellow’s  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing  with  terror  in  the  bushes. 

“  Come  out  !”  cried  Whitwell.  in  Hebrew, 
as  they  drew  nearer.  “  If  you  offer  no  resist¬ 
ance  we  shall  not  hurt  you.” 

As  fortune  had  it,  this  representative  of 
the  Barokite  tribe  understood  Hebrew.  He 
hesitated  but  a  moment,  then  he  crept  out, 
trembling  and  ghastly  pale. 

He  was  an  enormously  muscular  fellow,  with 
thick,  bushy  beard  and  hair,  and  wearing  skins 
about  him. 

The  prehistoric  man  of  whom  historians  tell 
could  not  have  been  wilder  nor  more  savage 
than  this  fellow. 

“Look  here,  fellow,”  said  Whitwell,  sternly, 
“  I  want  you  to  give  me  straight  answers,  now. 
If  not,  you  shall  die.  We  can  annihilate  your 
whole  tribe,  if  we  choose.” 

“  I  will  speak  truly,”  replied  the  savage,  in 
a  thick  voice. 

“  See  that  you  do.  Where  is  the  young  girl 
and  the  Malokite  king  ?  Are  they  alive  ?” 

The  fellow  hesitated. 

But  Whitwell’s  gaze  was  upon  him,  and  he 
could  not  prevaricate.  He  was  compelled  to 
make  reply. 

“  They  are  alive.” 

Whitwell’s  face  lit  up  eagerly,  and  his 
voice  trembled,  as  he  asked  again  : 

“  Ah,  where  are  they  ?” 

“  In  the  underground  prison,”  was  the 
fellow’s  reply.  “  They  cannot  escape  from 
there.” 

“  Look  here — you  value  your  life  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  It  shall  be  spared  if  you  will  obey  our 
commands  in  one  respect.” 

The  savage  looked  at  Whitwell  stolidly. 

“  What  ?”  he  asked,  tersely. 

“You  must  take  a  message  from  us  to  your 
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king.  If  you  will  do  that  faithfully,  and 
return  with  the  answer,  then  your  life  shall 
be  spared.” 

“  I  will  do  it,”  replied  the  Barokite. 

“Well  and  good.  Tell  this  to  your  king: 
If  he  will  return  King  Lodom  and  the  young 
lady  prisoner  unharmed  to  us  here,  we  shall 
leave  him  and  his  people  in  peace.  But  if  ho 
does  not  return  those  prisoners  we  shall  kill 
him  and  destroy  his  people.  We  can  do  it 
with  lightning  from  the  air.  Resistance  will 
be  useless,  and  he  must  comply  with  these 
terms  or  die !” 

The  Barokite  warrior  placed  one  finger  on 
his  heart,  and  laid  the  other  across  his  throat. 
He  made  other  strange  gestures,  and  replied  ; 

“  The  command  shall  be  obeyed.” 

“Good!”  cried  Whitwell.  “Now  begone, 
and  return  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 

The  Barokite  warrior  with  alacrity  bounded 
away  into  the  brush.  Then  Whitwell  turned 
to  Frank  Reade. 

“  I  suppose  we  must  await  his  return  ?”  he 
said. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  young  inventor.  “And 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  favourable.” 

The  hours  that  passed  were  those  of  anxiety. 
Then  suddenly  a  half-naked  form  came  bound¬ 
ing  down  over  the  rocks  with  long  leaps. 

It  was  the  Barokite  messenger. 

He  came  up  quickly,  and  halting,  threw  his 
head  high  in  the  air,  and  cried,  in  broken 
Hebrew  : 

“  My  king  bids  me  decline  the  offer  of  the 
air-walkers  and  bid  them  defiance.  If  they 
dare  to  invade  his  stronghold  they  shall  be 
destroyed.” 

Then  with  a  wild,  defiant  cry  the  fellow 
sprang  away  into  the  woods  again. 

Here  was  a  problem. 

What  should  be  done  ? 

Several  things  were  to  be  seriously  considered. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  danger  of  the 
massacre  of  the  two  prisoners  by  the  revenge¬ 
ful  Barokites,  should  they  be  worsted  in  the 
battle  with  the  Malokites. 

How  was  this  to  be  averted  ?  The  Barokite 
king  would  not  make  a  treaty.  It  was  a 
genuine  conundrum. 

“  I  never  w'as  so  badly  stuck  in  my  like,” 
cried  Frank  Reade.  “  Have  you  an  idea, 
Whitwell  ?” 

“  Yes,”  suddenly  cried  the  millionaire 
traveller. 

“What?” 

“Let  us  play  Indian  scouts  and  endeavour 
to  penetrate  the  enemies’  prison  and  rescue  the 
captives.  ” 

“Whew!  that  is  next  to  impossible,”  cried 
Frank  Reade. 

“No.  I’ll  elaborate  my  plan.  It  is  now 
coming  on  dark.  Extinguish  every  light  aboard 
the  air-ship  about  the  time  we  let  her  go  up, 
then  we  can  quietly  sail  over  the  valley 
and  descend  in  some  unfrequented  spot  within 
those  walls  of  stone.  You  and  I  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  will  get  out  and  start  for  the 
underground  prison.  Meanwhile,  Barney  and 
Pomp  can  make  a  great  disturbance  and  draw 
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the  main  body  of  the  foe  to  the  air-ship.  They 
can  even  give  them  battle  for  a  while.  This 
will  leave  the  field  clear  for  us.” 

It  was  a  daring  plan.  As  the  sun  was  just 
setting,  an  idea  occurred  to  Frank,  and  he 
cried : 

“  I  have  an  idea  that  the  entrance  to  this 
underground  prison  is  marked  by  some  sort  of 
a  building — a  tower,  or  a  small  gate  of  stone. 
Let  us  take  a  sail  over  the  enclosure,  and  by 
using  a  good  glass  we  may  be  able  to  guess  the 
exact  spot.” 

“Good  enough!”  cried  Whitwell,  as  he 
placed  fresh  cartridges  in  his  Winchester. 
“Start  the  rotascopes,  Barney;  we’ve  no  time 
to  lose.” 

This  was  true  enough.  The  sky  was  fast 
growing  dark.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Malok- 
ites  to  stay  the  attack  until  word  was  sent 
down  to  them. 

Then  the  air-ship  arose  and  circled  over  the 
Barokite  valley. 

With  powerful  glasses  Frank  Reade  and 
Whitwell  scrutinised  the  face  of  the  country 
below. 

It  was  seen  that  most  of  the  Barokites 
lived  in  dug-outs  or  holes  burrowed  in  the 
ground.  But  few  stone  buildings  were  seen, 
and  these  of  the  rudest  description. 

Large  bodies  of  the  wild  men  could  be  seen 
rushing  about  in  seeming  alarm  at  sight  of  the 
air-ship  so  far  above  them. 

It  was  evident  that  the  most  of  them  lived 
underground.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  the  exact  location  of  the  underground 
prison. 

Several  spots  were  selected  as  likely  to  be 
the  right  location.  One  of  these  in  particular 
Frank  Reade  felt  certain  was  the  one  they  were 
in  quest  of. 

Immense  boulders  were  rolled  together  to 
form  a  circular  wall. 

Under  this  was  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  cave. 
Beyond  all  doubt  Frank  Reade  believed  this 
was  the  entrance  to  the  prison. 

Armed  guards  were  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  this  cave.  This  was  only  confirmation  of 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  prison. 

“  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
place,”  declared  Whitwell. 

“  Very  well ;  we  will  make  it  the  object  of 
our  visit  to-night,”  said  Frank  Reade. 

The  air-ship  then  sailed  over  the  valley  and 
disappeared  beyond  the  encircling  mountain 
ranges.  This  was  done  to  deceive  the  Barok¬ 
ites. 

At  a  later  hour,  however,  when  all  was  gloom 
below,  the  air-ship  quietly  floated  back  again 
and  hung  over  the  dense  wood,  in  which  it 
descended. 

The  steel  netting  was  raised,  electric  alarm- 
wires  were  placed  about  the  air-ship  within 
the  radius  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  all 
preparations  made  to  guard  against  a  possible 
attack. 

Then  Frank  Reade  and  Whitwell  prepared 
for  their  hazardous  mission. 

Armed  with  their  Winchesters,  they  left  the 
air-ship  and  struck  out  into  the  woods. 


Frank  Reade  carried  a  coil  of  fine  hair-like 
steel  wire  which  was  attached  to  the  air-suii^, 
and  as  they  went  on  he  unrolled  it,  thus  Keep¬ 
ing  up  a  connection  with  the  air-ship. 

This  wire  was  so  arranged  that  at  a  moment’s 
warning  it  could  be  attached  to  the  dynamos 
by  either  Barney  or  Pomp. 

In  his  hand  Frank  carried  a  telegraph 
sounder  with  which  he  could  call  the  signal  for 
connection. 

Also  in  his  pocket  he  had  some  heavily- 
charged  dynamite  cartridges.  He  was  ready 
for  almost  any  exigency. 

The  woods  were  deep  and  dark,  and  Frank 
Reade  was  constantly  obliged  to  resort  to  his 
compass  to  make  sure  that  he  was  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

^  The  distance,  however,  was  not  great,  and 
time  brought  them  out  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  they  saw  the  rock  pile  looming  up 
before  them. 

A  watch-fire  was  burning  at  an  angle  of  the 
stone  wall,  and  armed  guards  could  be  seen 
pacing  up  and  down. 

To  approach  openly  would  be  the  height  of 
folly,  and  must  end  disastrously  for  our  friends. 
But  Frank  Reade  was  not  long  without  an 
expedient. 

He  had  the  coil  of  wire  in  his  hand  yet. 

“My  idea  is,”  he  said  to  Whitwell,  “to 
cause  a  tremendous  explosion  under  that  wall. 
We  can  blow  it  up,  and  in  the  fright  and  con¬ 
fusion,  I  think  we  can  slip  into  the  cavern 
prison  and  rescue  Myrtle  and  King  Lodom,  if 
they  are  there.” 

“  A  good  idea,”  agreed  Whitwell.  “  But 
how  can  you  manage  to  approach  the  wall 
without  giving  warning  ?” 

“There  is  but  one  way.  We  must  incur 
some  little  risk.” 

“What  is  it ?” 

“  Supposing  you  make  a  circuit  of  the  prison, 
then  make  some  disturbance,  and  draw  the 
attention  of  the  guards  thither.  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  slip  up  and  place  the  cartridges 
under  the  wall.” 

“  Good,”  cried  Whitwell.  “  I  will  do  it.” 

With  Whitwell  to  decide  was  to  act,  and  he 
slipped  away  into  the  gloom. 

Frank  Reade  waited  what  seemed  to  him  an 
interminable  length  of  time,  then  there 
came  a  tremendous  crashing  sound  opposite. 

He  heard  the  guards  utter  alarmed  cries, 
and  saw  them  leave  the  watch-fire. 

The  time  for  action  had  come. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  slipped  out 
of  his  place  of  concealment,  and  crossed  the 
intervening  space  to  the  high  wall  of  stone. 

Creeping  silently  forward,  Frank  Reade 
reached  the  wall. 

It  was  but  a  moment’s  work  to  insert  the 
cartridges  and  attach  the  electric  wire.  Then 
he  crept  back  into  the  woods.  He  applied  the 
telegraph-sounder,  and  sent  the  signal  back  to 
the  air-ship.  Then  he  sank  down  under  cover 
of  a  boulder,  and  awaited  results. 

They  were  not  long  in  coming.  Along  the 
wire  the  electric  current  leaped.  The  next 
instant  there  was  a  terrific  explosion. 
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The  mighty  boulders  were  hurled  high  in  the 
air,  the  wall  was  rent,  the  ground  heaved, 
and  the  Barokite  guards  fled  for  their  lives. 

Then  Frank  Ileade  rushed  into  the  breach. 
The  electric  wire  was  burning  in  contact  with 
a  heap  of  refuse  w'ood.  This  illumined  the 
vicinity  as  brightly  as  day. 

Not  a  Barokite  was  to* be  seen  anywhere. 
They  had  ah  fled  in  terror. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  not  return  at  any  moment.  Quick  action 
must  therefore  be  made. 

Realising  this,  Frank  Reade  rushed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

But  his  progress  was  barred  by  an  iron- 
barred  door.  At  the  grating,  however,  was 
Myrtle  Fendennis,  with  her  white  face  pressed 
against  the  iron  bars. 

“  Thank  Heaven !”  she  cried,  with  the 
wildest  joy.  “  You'  have  come  to  rescue  me, 
Mr.  Reade  ?” 

“  Yes,’’  cried  Frank  Reade.  “  But  where  is 
the  king  ?” 

“  He  is  in  a  chamber  beyond  this,”  replied 
Myrtle.  “  But  how  can  you  break  these  iron 
bars?”  ' 

For  a  moment  Frank  Reade  feared  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  do  this.  But  a  swift 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  locks  were 
unknown  to  the  Barokites. 

While  the  bars  could  be  easily  shot  back 
from  the  outside,  they  could  not  be  opened 
from  within.  Frank  hastily  opened  the  big 
gates,  and  Myrtle  Fendennis  rushed  out  of  the 
place.  At  this  moment  Whitwell  appeared  in 
the  breach.  A  glad,  wild  cry  escaped  his  lips 
as  he  saw  that  Myrtle  \vas  safe. 

Lovers  as  they  were,  it  was  a  happy  moment 
when  each  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  other. 

Then  Frank  and  Whitwell  sprang  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavern.  Another  barred 
door  was  encountered,  but  Frank  opened  it 
full  as  easily  as  he  had  the  other. 

A  man  sprang  out  of  the  chamber,  who 
proved  to  be  the  Hebrew  king. 

*  In  terms  of  wildest  joy  he  began  to  over¬ 
whelm  his  rescuers  with  thanks.  But  Whit¬ 
well  cried  : 

“We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Back  to  the 
air-ship  for  your  lives  !” 

At  this  moment  a  piercing  scream  escaped 
the  lips  of  Myrtle,  and  she  came  flying  into 
the  cavern. 

“  They  have  come  back,”  she  cried.  “  There 
are  hundreds  of  them  !” 

Myrtle’s  alarmed  words  were  no  exaggeration 
of  the  truth.  The  cavern  entrance  was 
suddenly  filled  with  a  swarm  of  the  savage 
Barokites,  carrying  lighted  torches. 
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position  of  our  adventurers  was  one 
|j  fraught  with  a  mighty  peril  not  to  be 
"  expressed  in  v/ords.  Death  frowned 
upon  them  stern  and  terrible.  There  was  no 


use  to  look  to  the  wild  men  for  mercy.  Down 
into  the  cave  they  were  coming.  Retreat  was 
impossible.  To  fight  was  the  only  mad  course 
left.  But  such  a  battle  could  have  but  one 
ending.  Frank  Reade  shivered,  and  W’^aslk 
ington  Whitwell  cried : 

“  We  are  lost !” 

He  threw  an  arm  around  Myrtle’s  waist, 
and  rejoined  : 

“We  will  die  together.” 

But  at  the  eleventh  hour  Frank  Reade  re¬ 
membered  the  coil  of  wire  which  he  had 
brought  into  the  cavern  with  him. 

It  connected  with  the  air  ship.  To  think 
was  to  act. 

With  the  telegraph-clicker  attached,  he  sent 
the  following  startling  message  to  Barney  on 
the  air-ship ; 

“  We  are  caged  here  in  the  cave.  Come  with  the  air 
ship  at  once.  Follow  wire  and  throw  out  search-light. 
Come  quickly.” 

He  knew  that  the  message  had  been  received 
by  Barney. 

There  was  a  forlorn  hope  that  help  would 
arrive  before  they  were  overpowered  by  the 
Barokites. 

King  Lodom  seized  a  war-club  and  stood 
ready  for  the  battle. 

But  Frank  and  Whitwell  knew  that  the 
Winchesters  were  all  that  could  be  depended 
upon,  and  accordingly  held  them  in  readiness. 

“  Don’t  fire  too  soon,”  said  Frank.  “And 
give  them  the  bullets  just  as  fast  as  you  can 
pull  the  trigger.” 

“Ay,  ay  !”  replied  Whitwell. 

The  next  moment  the  rattling  fire  began. 
Bang — bang — bang  !  went  the  repeating  rifles. 

Every  shot  told  and  brought  down  a  man. 
It  was  a  fearful  slaughter,  as  the  Barokites 
were  but  a  few  paces  distant. 

But  they  seemed  reckless  of  life  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  the  day  at  any  cost.  They 
pressed  on  with  wdld  yells  and  shrieks. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  roar  and  a 
shock  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  A  great  light 
shone  into  the  place,  and  wild  yells  of  dismay 
and  terror  escaped  the  wild  men. 

“Saved!”  cried  Frank,  wildly,  “It  is  the 
air-ship.” 

This  was  indeed  the  truth,  and  they  were 
saved  by  a  miracle.  The  light  which  pene¬ 
trated  the  cavern  was  that  of  the  air-ship’s 
search-light. 

The  electric  gun  worked  by  Barney  dispersed 
the  Barokites  like  sheep. 

The  cavern  was  quickly  cleared,  and  now 
Whitw’ell  and  Myrtle,  with  Frank  Reade  and 
King  Lodom,  w'alked  out  of  the  place  and 
hastened  aboard  the  air-ship. 

The  delight  of  those  on  board  was  beyond 
measure. 

“  Begorra,  sir  !”  cried  Barney,  as  he  wrung 
Frank’s  hand.  “We  wuz  that  afeerd  that  we 
had  lost  yez  that  w*e  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
St.  Pether  be  praised,  it’s  safe  you  are  1” 

Pomp  danced  a  breakdow’ii  and  Jim  Cable  a 
hornpipe.  Then  a  new  peril  presented  itself. 
The  Barokites  had  rallied,  and  w’ere  advancing 
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to  attack  the  air-ship.  Barney  laughed  scorn¬ 
fully  and  stepped  along  to  the  electric  gun. 

“  Shall  I  give  ’em  a  thaste,  Misther  Frank  ?” 
he  asked.  “  Whurro  !  I  cud  swape  ’em  off  av 
the  earth.” 

“No,”  cried  Frank.  “There  is  no  use  in 
taking  human  life  now.  We  have  rescued  the 
prisoners,  now  let  us  go  back  to  Menotopal.” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  Whitwell,  “  What  of  the 
Malokite  army  ?” 

“  Let  them  march  back,”  replied  Frank. 

“Then  you  will  make  no  attack  upon  the 
Earokites  ?” 

“No,  we  have  gained  our  purpose.  They 
have  been  taught  a  good  lesson.  Now  let  them 
alone.  I  do  not  like  war,  anyway.  Start  the 
rotascopes,  Barney.” 

Nobody  could  demur.  Frank  was  right. 
Even  King  Lodom  felt  that  the  Barokites  had 
been  sufficiently  intimidated. 

So  the  air-ship  mounted  heavenwards. 

By  aid  of  the  search-light  the  course  out  of 
the  valley  was  set.  Soon  they  were  hovering 
over  the  plain  where  the  Malokite  army  was 
encamped. 

It  was  easy  to  descend.  The  soldiers  sleeping 
on  their  arms  were  aroused,  and  a  tremendous 
excitement  was  the  result. 

Their  joy  was  great  to  know  that  their  king 
had  been  rescued. 

But  the  orders  to  march  home  without  a 
battle  were  not  very  enthusiastically  received. 

With  early  daybreak,  however,  a  start  was 
made. 

The  air-ship  reached  Menotopal  by  early 
noon,  of  course  far  in  advance  of  the  soldiers. 

King  Lodom  descended  in  safety,  and  greeted 
the  wildly-cheering  populace.  Those  on  board 
the  air-ship  owned  the  city  that  day.  The 
gratitude  of  the  Malokites  was  manifested  in 
an  abundant  manner. 

Many  costly  gifts  were  brought  to  those  on 
board  the  air-ship. 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  rich  wines, 
costly  tapestries  and  curios  of  inestimable 
value.  It  was  all  very  gratifying,  indeed,  to 
our  friends  to  receive  these  beautiful  gifts  be¬ 
fore  their  departure  from  the  city. 

Homeward  bound  !  What  magic  there  was 
in  this  word  ! 

To  even  the  most  ardent  explorer  after  years 
of  wanderings,  the  mention  of  home  brings  a 
flood  of  thrilling  emotions. 

Over  the  Malokite  country  the  air-ship 
passed  swiftly,  and  soon  hovered  over  the 
wilderness  contiguous  to  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

It  was  decided  not  to  stop  until  upon  the 
verge  of  the  Sea  of  Sand. 

Before  another  day  the  mighty  expanse  of 
that  strange  sea  was  spread  before  them. 

It  was  a  scene  of  great  contrast  to  that 
which  they  had  just  been  witnessing.  The 
mighty  waste  of  white  sand  was  almost  deso¬ 
late  in  appearance  compared  to  the  luxuriant 
forests  and  broad,  fertile  plains  over  which 
they  had  just  passed. 

Selecting  a  good  spot  on  the  verge  of  the 
strange  sea,  the  air-ship  was  allowed  to  descend, 
and  rested  upon  the  ground. 


A  half-mile  distant  were  the  shores  of  the 
sea.  Beyond  it  was  the  Sahara.  Frank  Reade 
had  for  several  reasons  decided  to  land  upon 
the  southern  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  air-ship  rested  upon  the 
ground,  as  was  customary,  the  steel  netting 
was  run  up  over  the  deck.  Then  armed  and 
ready  ‘for  any  possible  emergency,  Frank 
Reade  and  Whitwell  opened  the  steel  door  and 
stepped  from  the  deck. 

A  long  and  barren  stretch  of  sand  was  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  vast  expanse  of  quick¬ 
sand. 

They  proceeded  to  cross  this  with  great 
caution,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  discern  exactly 
where  the  treacherous  sea  began. 

But  finally  they  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  jelly-like  mass.  Indeed,  Whitwell  man¬ 
aged,  crawling  on  his  belly  to  the  verge,  to 
get  a  small  jar  filled  with  the  curious  sand. 

Held  in  the  hand  it  seemed  like  quicksilver 
in  its  motion.  Some  curious  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance  held  the  sands  together. 

“  Well,  that  beats  me,”  muttered  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  traveller.  “Well,  I  shall  have  these 
sands  analysed.  At  first  I  thought  that  a 
dep>osit  of  alkali  might  lie  under  them.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  I  was  mistaken.” 

“  Indeed !”  exclaimed  Frank  Reade.  “  What 
is  your  idea  now  ?” 

“  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,”  replied  Whit¬ 
well.  “  I  must  first  make  an  analysis.” 

He  gave  a  sudden  sharp  exclamation.  In 
the  particles  of  sand  he  had  found  something. 
He  held  it  up  to  view. 

It  was  a  small  shellfish  of  the  snail  Order. 
To  Frank  Reade  this  was  no  surprising  dis¬ 
covery.  To  Whitwell,  however,  it  meant  a 
great  deal. 

“  I  see  it,”  replied  Frank,  tersely.  “  It  is  a 
snail.  What  of  it  ?” 

“  Agood  deal,”  replied  Whitwell.  “It  means 
that  the  Sea  of  Sand  contains  animal  life.” 

“  Is  that  wonderful  ?” 

“Listen.  You  can  travel  the  great  Sahara 
over,  and  you  will  never  even  find  a  fly  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Its  sands  are  without  life.  They  can¬ 
not  support  life.  But  if  in  this  quicksand 
shellfish  are  found,  it  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  animal  life  finds  a  home  there.” 

“  Well,  and  what  of  it  ?”  asked  Frank,  with 
little  interest. 

“What  of  it?  A  good  deal.  Perhaps 
creatures  new  to  natural  history  may  exist  in 
the  Sea  of  Sand.” 

“  That  is  a  visionary  idea,  I  fear.” 

“Well,  allow  it  to  be  so  for  the  present,” 
said  Whitwell,  with  a  laugh.  “  Now  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
some  sort  of  a  communicating  link  between 
this  country  and  the  civilised  world.” 

“A  bridge,  for  instance,”  rejoined  Frank 
Reade,  satirically. 

“Don’t  make  light  of  the  matter,”  said 
Whitwell,  coolly.  “  This  is  an  age  of  wonders, 
you  know.  If  not  a  bridge,  some  other  means 
will  be  devised,  I  know  ” 

“  Why  not  a  ship,  a  ferry-boat  ?” 

“  An  air-ship  could  do  it.  But  there  iS  only 
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one  in  existence,  and  you  have  the  secret  of  its 
construction.” 

“I  would  give  up  the  secret  gladly  if  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem.” 

“But  why  not 

“  No.” 

“  The  air-ship  could  carry  them  across  and 
back  again.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  have  not  stopped  to  think  of 
the  interminable  distance  across  the  Sahara 
from  here.” 

“  Pshaw  !  that  could  be  overcome.” 

“  Undoubtedly  ;  but  this  desert  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless  class  of  people — the 
Bedouins.  As  lon^  as  they  reign  supreme  here, 
nothing  of  that  kind  can  ever  be  done.” 

“  At  all  events,”  rejoined  Whitwell,  “  it  will 
be  greatly  to  our  credit  that  we  have  discovered 
and  made  known  to  the  world  the  existence  of 
this  country.” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  replied  Frank.  “  But  will 
you  be  content  with  that  ?” 

“  I  shall  have  to  be,”  replied  Whitwell, 
philosophically.  “But  on  the  whole  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  accomplish  the  necessary  survey 
alone.” 

“Nor  I.” 

“  I  think  we  had  better  first  secure  an  able 
corps  of  American  engineers - ” 

“  Pshaw  !”  exclaimed  Frank  Reade,  testily. 
“We  can  never  hope  to  link  this  lost  nation 
with  our  people  in  this  generation,  or  at  least 
so  long  as  the  Turks  hold  Palestine  and  the 
main  country  of  the  East. 

“  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  fatal  thing  for  us  to 
attempt.  Even  were  the  Malokites  enabled  to 
cross  to  the  Sahara,  and  a  method  of  crossing 
the  Sea  of  Sand  discovered,  their  ruin  would  be 
almost  assured.” 

“  How  so  ?”  asked  Whitwell,  in  surprise. 

“  Easy  enough.  The  Khedive  would  send  a 
conquering  army  down  here  and  make  all  this 
country  subject  to  his  dominion.  The  Malok¬ 
ites  could  not  help  being  slaughtered,  for 
their  weapons  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  modern  engines  of  warfare.” 

“You  are  right,”  cried  Whitwell,  with  in- 
sinration.  “You  have  spoken  wisely.” 

“We  could  deal  the  Malokites  no  more 
deadly  blow.” 

“  That  settles  it.  At  least  we  have  had  the 
satisfaction  and  the  honour  of  being  first  in  this 
century  to  visit  the  lost  people.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Vv^’ith  that  we  may  then  content  ourselves. 
I  am  satisfied.” 

Whitwell  turned  his  face  towards  the  air¬ 
ship.  They  soon  reached  it  and  went  on  board. 
Orders  were  given  Barney  to  start,  and  soon 
the  air-ship  was  sailing  far  above  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Sea  of  Sand. 

It  was  not  so  difficult  now  to  see  where  the 
sea  ended  and  the  desert  began.  Suddenly, 
as  Frank  Reade  was  in  the  bow  scrutinising 
the  distant  line,  a  sharp  cry  escaped  his  lips. 

A  dark  object  was  upon  the  horizon.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  see  what  it  was  at  a 
glance. 


It  was  a  caravan,  and  heading  directly 
towards  the  treacherous  Sea  of  Sand.  That 
they  were  unsuspicious  of  its  presence,  and  the 
horrible  fate  which  lay  before  them,  the 
young  inventor  felt  sure. 

There  were  no  doubt  hundreds  of  lives  in  tha 
caravan  which  would  thus  be  sacrificed. 

Frank  Reade,  as  this  reflection  came  over 
him,  experienced  a  thrill  of  horror. 

With  an  exclamation,  he  beckoned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Whitwell. 

“  See  !”  he  cried,  excitedly,  “is  not  that  a 
caravan  heading  this  way  ?” 

“  It  is,”  replied  Whitwell. 

At  the  same  moment  the  same  idea  which 
had  occurred  to  Frank  now  presented  itself 
forcibly  to  him. 

“  Heavens !”  he  gasped.  “  They  are  march^ 
ing  on  to  their  death  !” 

“  Exactly.” 

“In  a  short  while  they  will  walk  unsus¬ 
pectingly  into  the  Sea  of  Sand,  and  been  gulfed 
in  its  depths  !” 

“  That  was  what  I  feared.” 

“  Horrible  !  It  is  within  our  power  to  avert 
the  fearful  tragedy,  and  we  must  do  it !”  tuded 
Whitwell,  excitedly. 

“Yes.” 

“  Have  we  time  ?” 

“  We  must  have  time.  Barney,  let  the  pro¬ 
peller  work  its  fastest !”  cried  Frank  Reade. 

Barney  had  overheard  and  comprehended 
their  words.  He  needed  no  second  bidding, 
and  sprang  to  the  engine-room. 

In  a  short  while  the  air-ship  was  speeding  at 
her  utmost.  Nearer  the  caravan  drew  every 
moment. 

Now  the  camels  and  their  high-packed  loads 
of  rich  goods  could  be  plainly  identified.  A 
cavalcade  of  armed  horsemen  rode  in  advance. 
It  was  a  strongly-guarded  train,  and  evidently 
composed  of  merchants  of  great  wealth.  At 
sight  of  the  air-ship  the  caravan  did  not  halt, 
but  instead  the  horsemen  waved  their  scimitars 
and  made  defiant  gestures  to  those  on  board. 
They  were  now  perilously  near  the  treacherous 
gulf  of  quicksand. 

“Quick!  there’s  no  time  to  lose!”  cried 
Frank  Reade.  “  Lower  the  ship.” 

Barney  checked  the  propeller  and  the  rota- 
scopes.  The  ship  sank  rapidly,  and  soon  rested 
upon  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

In  an  instant  the  armed  horsemen  were 
about  them  like  a  cloud.  Their  attitude  w'as 
menacing,  so  Frank  cried  ;  * 

“  Run  up  the  steel  netting.  We  must  take 
no  chances.” 

This  was  done,  and  the  cavalcade  halted 
about  one  hundred  yards  distant.  One  of 
their  number,  with  a  white  flag,  now  rode  for¬ 
ward. 

He  was  a  tall,  swarthy  Moslem,  dressed 
richly,  and  carrying  a  jangling  sword.  He 
approached  in  a  haughty  manner  and  spoke  in 
French. 

“  What  want  the  flying  men  with  the  cara- 
•van  of  the  great  Ali  Kaden  ?” 

“We  wish  to  give  you  warning  of  a  great 
danger,”  cried  Frank,  answering  in  French. 
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“  Danger  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  mighty  peril,  by  which  you  and 
your  caravan  maybe  swept  from  sight  forever, 
lies  before  you.” 

The  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  seemed  much 
astounded,  and  replied : 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  even  desert  is 
before  us.” 

“  So  it  may  seem  to  you,”  declared  Frank, 
warningly.  “But  know,  for  a  living  truth, 
that  not  one  hundred  yards  distant  is  a  mighty 
quicksand.  To  walk  into  it  will  mean  death 
to  you !” 

The  emissary  turned  and  swept  the  plain 
with  his  gaze. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  unbroken  expanse 
to  warrant  the  declaration  of  Frank  Reade.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Moslem  discredited  the 
statement  of  Frank,  for  his  lip  curled  disdain¬ 
fully  and  his  eyes  flashed  incredulously. 

“  I  see  nothing,”  hfe  said,  scornfully.  “  The 
desert  is  the  same.” 

“So  it  is  to  the  eye,”  replied  Frank, 
earnestly.  “  But  if  you  should  ride  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  further  you  would  sink  out  of  sight 
in  a  vast  quicksand.” 

The  Moslem  tapped  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  a  moment,  then  he  turned  and  made  a 
sweeping  gesture  to  others  in  the  cavalcade. 

Four  of  them  rode  forward,  led  by  a  tall. 
Haughty  Turk,  whose  hawk-like  nose  and  keen 
eyes  were  evidence  of  his  nationality. 

“  Thisis  Ali  Kaden,  the  mighty  sheikh,”  said 
the  emissary,  with  a  sweeping  bow.  “  You 
may  tell  him  of  your  fabled  quicksand.” 

“Well,  upon  my  word,”  muttered  Frank, 
angrily,  “  I  never  saw  such  a  bigoted,  ignorant 
set  before  in  my  life.  They  doubt  my  word.” 

However,  he  undertook  to  explain  matters 
to  Ali  Kaden. 

The  Moslem  noble  listened  carelessly,  and 
then,  unsheathing  his  scimitar,  cried: 

“  The  eyes  of  Ali  Kaden  do  not  deceive  him. 
No  fable  will  turn  the  course  of  his  caravan 
aside.  You  have  come  from  the  Bedouins, 
doubtless  to  prevent  our  reaching  the  Southern 
countries,  but  we  are  not  fools.  By  Allah  !  I 
will  prove  your  words  a  lie.” 

Ali  Kaden  struck  spurs  to  his  Arabian  steed. 
Four  others  followed  him  in  a  mad  circle  over 
the  plain. 

A  warning  cry  escaped  all  on  board  the  air¬ 
ship. 

Ali  Kaden’s  bigotry  was  destined  to  meet 
with  proper  punishment.  Of  course  there  was 
no  power  that  our  adventurers  could  exert  now 
to  restrain  the  foolhardy  Moslem  sheikh. 

The  ne.xt  moment  a  fearful  spectacle  was 
witnessed. 

The  five  horsemen  suddenly  were  floundering 
in  the  treacherous  sands.  Only  an  instant 
were  they  visible,  then  sank  from  sight. 

Their  fate  was  sealed  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 

T\HE  Sea  of  Sand  never  gave  up  its  dead. 
Ali  Kaden  and  his  foolhardy  followers 
—  would  never  ride  the  desert  more. 

A  great  cry  went  up  from  those  in  the 
caravan. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  profound  silence, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  the  offspring  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  horror  which  oppressed  all. 

“My  soul!”  gasped  Washington  Whitwell. 
“  That  is  the  end  of  those  poor  fools.” 

“  They  are  the  victims  of  their  own  folly,” 
rejoined  Frank  Reade. 

“  It  is  a  sharp  lesson  fer  ’em,”  muttered  Jim 
Cable.  “  When  one  don’t  give  heed  to  a  warn¬ 
in’  of  rocks  ahead,  they  must  expect  to  get 
stranded  on  a  lee  shore.” 

The  Moslems  in  the  caravan  were  gazing 
spellbound  at  the  spot  in  the  plain  where  their 
leaders  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously. 

Then  the  tall  emissary  waved  his  sword  and 
addressed  the  cavalcade  in  the  Moslem  tongue. 

The  result  was  that  the  horsemen  broke 
away  in  a  gallop  to  the  rear  of  the  train. 

There  they  seemed  to  hold  a  confab. 

Then,  just  as  Frank  was  about  to  give  the 
order  to  Barney  to  raise  the  air-ship,  a  single 
horseman  galloped  up. 

He  reined  in  his  horse  not  twenty  feet 
distant,  and  spoke  in  French  : 

“Will  the  sorcerer  of  the  air  not  restore  the 
sheikh  to  his  people  ?”  asked  the  fellow,  in  a 
threatening  way.  “If  he  does  not,  we  shall 
destroy  him  and  his  air-ship.” 

“  Tell  your  companions,”  said  Frank,  sternly, 
“that  we  are  not  sorcerers,  and  that  we  merely 
wished  to  do  you  all  a  service.  Had  your  sheikh 
heeded  our  warning,  he  would  not  be  now  at 
the  bottom  of  that  quicksand.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  restore 
your  sheikh.” 

“  Then  we  will  destroy  your  ship,”  asserted 
the  fellow,  threateningly. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  this  much,”  declared  the  young 
inventor,  forcibly.  “You  are  all  a  pack  of 
idiots,  and  if  you  don’t  clear  out  and  go  about 
your  business.  I’ll  blow  you  all  into  eternity  !” 

With  an  angry  cfy  the  fellow  wheeled  his 
horse  and  rode  back  to  the  caravan.  The 
message  he  brought  was  evidently  not  a  plea¬ 
sant  one  to  his  companions,  for  loud  cries  of 
defiance  came  from  them. 

Then  Barney  set  the  rotascopes  going,  and 
the  air-ship  ascended.  Up  she  went.  All 
rushed  out  upon  deck  and  gazed  down. 

The  caravan  was  badly  demoralised.  A  part 
of  it  went  forward,  and  the  next  moment  was 
engulfed  in  the  quicksand. 

This  seemed  to  give  the  others  a  clear  view 
of  the  case,  and  they  drew  back. 

“At  last  they  have  hit  upon  the  truth,^’ 
cried  Frank.  “  They  will  understand  now  that 
we  were  friends  instead  of  foes.  It  took  them 
a  good  while  to  see  it,  and  cost  them  dear,” 
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**  True,”  declared  Washington  Whitwell. 
“And  now  I  can  understand  th§  wisdom  of 
your  proposition  not  to  open  up  communication 
with  the  lost  people.  The  Malokites  would 
indeed  be  cursed  with  such  an  ignorant,  bigoted 
race  as  this  for  conquerors  and  oppressors.”  ^ 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank  Reade,  with  emphasis. 
“  There  will  be  no  future  for  the  Orient  until 
Turkish  rule  has  been  broken.  Some  time, 
perhaps,  a  European  power — the  English,  pos¬ 
sibly — may  gain  supremacy  here.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  it  be  safe  for  the  lost  people  to 
seek  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.” 

“  I  am  sure  that  you  are  right.” 

Leaving  the  Sea  .  of  Sand  behind  them,  the 
air-ship  was  held  on  her  course  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Some  days  later  she  was  crossing 
it  to  the  southern  shores  of  France.  No  stop 
was  made,  for  Frank  was  desirous  to  return  at 
once  to  Readestown.  England  and  Scotland 
were  passed  over,  and  the  long  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  began. 

"When  the  shores  of  America  hove  in  sight 
one  fine  morning,  all  gave  a  patriotic  cheer. 

The  two  thousand  miles  from  the  seaboard 
to  Readestown  was  made  without  incident. 
When  the  air-ship  arrived  above  the  little 
Iowa  city,  the  people  flocked  out  in  great 


numbers  and  with  surprise,  for  the  return  had 

been  unheralded. 

But  they  were  none  the  less  glad  to  see  the 
young  inventor  and  his  companions.  The  first 
to  fall  into  the  arms  of  Frank  was  his  dear 
wife.  His  father  came  next  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  short  while  later  Frank  was  in  his 
own  home,  trotting  his  little  boy  upon  his  knee 
and  participating  once  more  in  domestic  joys. 

His  wonderful  journey  to  the  Sea  of  Sand 
had  reached  a  propitious  ending. 

*  # 

Washington  Whitwell  at  once  began  on 
his  scientific  work  regarding  the  lost  people  of 
Central  Africa.  But  before  he  plunged  deeply 
into  it  an  interesting  ceremony  was  performed 
which  made  him  a  happy  man  for  life. 

In  the  Readestown  church  he  led  to  the 
altar,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Myrtle  Pen- 
dennis.  They  are  now  happy  man  and  wife. 

Jim  Cable  had  formed  such  an  attachment  to 
Frank  Reade  that  he  accepted  a  position  in  his 
machine-shops.  Barney  and  Pomp  returned  to 
their  prosaic  home  duties,  but  not  one  of  the 
party  is  likely  to  forget  the  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  that  wonderful  journey 
to  the  Sea  of  Baud. 
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ALDIHE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  10,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  print 
a  letter  from  the  eminent  Dramatic  Author  and 
Critic,  Mr.  MARK  MELFORD,  giving  his  opinion 
of  our  Publications  generally. 

Strand.  TTzeatre, 

April  10  th  y  1894. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  can  no  longer  resist  proclaiming  myseK  an 
extensive  reader  of  yonr  novel,  clever,  and  deeply  interesting 
publications.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  and  largely-increased 
generation  of  readers  is  indebted  to  you  for  a  substantial  novel 
at  2d.,  that  twenty  years  ago  could  hardly  be  secured  at  2s.,  and 
could  not  now  be  bettered  at  that  expenditure. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  an  article  purchased  from  a  shop- 
window  proves  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  on  closer  examination, 
and  yet  this  is  the  case,  especially  with  your  admirable  First- 
Eate’’  and  ^‘O’er  Land  and  Sea’’  series.  The  wealth  and  merit 
of  the  books  are  in  the  story — not  on  the  covers ;  and  I  have  been 
time  after  time  impelled  by  mere  surprise  and  enthusiasm  into 
strongly  recommending  the  stories  to  my  critical  friends,  as 
works  equal — and  often  superior — to  those  of  very  many  of  our 
modern  authors  ;  while  the  exciting  and  thrilling  adventures  of 
Deadwood  Dick,  who  is  a  kind  of  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  Wild 
West,  have  held  me  spellbound  with  interest,  and  furnished  many 
a  playwright  with  material  for  his  dramas. 

I  am  only  amazed  that  such  thoroughly  genuine  literary 
ability  can  be  obtained  and  dispensed  at  such  a  figure,  and 
presume  its  explanation  is  in  the  highly  gratifying  fact  of  your 
enormous  and  colossal  circulation.  This  is  by  no  means  surprising, 
indeed;  and  when  the  slight  prejudice  that  still  exists  at  the 
moderate  charge  you  make  has  succumbed  to  the  growing 
attraction  of  your  Libraries,  the  thoroughly  healthy,  wholesome, 
and  sound  reading  to  be  found  in  every  number  of  your  books 
will  be  admitted  by  every  clergyman  in  England,  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  every  schoolmaster  who  desires  to  furnish  his 
pupils  with  the  principles  of  virtue,  courage,  and  honesty. 

Yours  faithfully, 

MAEK  MELEOED, 


HIS  HEAVY  LEFT  AEAI. 

A  LIFELONG  friend  of  mine  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  battle  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  an 
army  officer.  Some  time  afterwards,  noticing  that  his  body  had  a  tendency  to  incline 
to  the  left,  I  asked  him  why.  “  It’s  my  having  more  weight  on  my  left  side  since  my 
right  arm  was  shot  away,”  he  said.  I  never  knew  an  arm  had  weight  until  I  missed 
the  balance  between  them.” 

But  it  has  weight,  and  the  entire  body  has  more— not  to  the  scales  merely,  but 
to  you,  who  have  to  carry  yourself.  People  begin  to  find  that  out  when  the  mysterious 
something  or  other,  called  strength,  declines.  This  was  what  made  it  so  hard  for  Mrs. 
Margaret  Flaw  to  get  up  and  down  stairs.  Indeed,  the  task  was  sometimes  an 
impossible  one  for  her,  easy  as  it  is  for  those  who  haven’t  yet  realised  their  own 
weight. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  result,  Mrs.  Flaw  says :  In  October 
1880, 1  fell  into  a  low,  weak  state  of  health.  I  felt  weary,  tired,  and  exhausted.  I 
had  no  appetite,  and  after  every  meal  I  had  dreadful  pain  at  my  chest  and  around 
the  waist,  and  I  could  not  I  err  my  clothing  to  press  against  me.  I  had  a  constant 
rifting  and  boiling  of  the  stomach,  and  had  so  much  pain  that  it  felt  as  if  my  inside 
was  being  twisted. 

“  By-and-by  my  stomach  became  so  irritable  and  weak  that  it  would  not  retain 
any  food,  and  I  vomited  all  the  food  I  took.  I  got  so  weak  that  I  could  barely  walk, 
and  often  icas  too  feeble  to  get  up  and  dozen  stairs. 

“  Everyone  who  saw  me  said  that  I  was  not  long  for  this  world,  and  I  got  so 
depressed  that  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me.  For  over  ten  years  I  suffered 
martyrdom.  During  this  time  I  saw  doctor  after  doctor,  and  attended  at  the  New¬ 
castle  Infirmary,  but  from  first  to  last  I  got  no  benefit  from  any  of  their  medicines. 
One  doctor  said  I  was  suflfering  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

In  January,  1891,  a  neighbour  recommended  me  to  try  Mother  Seigel’s  Curative 
Syrup.  I  got  a  bottle  of  this  medicine  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilkinson,  grocer,  &c..  Potter 
Street,  and  after  taKing  it  a  short  time,  I  felt  better.  I  could  eat  and  retain  the 
food  on  my  stomach,  and  had  no  pain.  I  continued  taking  the  medicine,  and  from 
that  time  never  looked  back,  gaining  strength  every  day. 

“  Soon  I  was  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  ray  life,  and  have  since  kept  in  good  health. 
I  owe  my  life  to  Seigel  s  Syrup,  for,  but  for  it,  I  should  be  dead  long  since.  You  can 
make  any  use  you  like  of  this  statement,  and  refer  anyone  to  me. — (Signed),  (Mrs.) 

Margaret  Flaw,  18,  Potter  Street,  Millington  Quay,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 
Nov.  7th,  1895.”  ' 

We  have  no  call  to  go  hunting  about  to  find  any  mystery  or  wonder  in  this  case. 
Only  see  how  simple  and  plain  it  is.  The  human  body  itself,  with  all  the  life  and 
strength  that  are  in  it,  depends  on  good  food,  enjoyed  in  the  eating,  and  well  digested 
afterwards.  This  woman,  suffering,  as  she  did,  from  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  (two 
namesfor  the  same  thing),  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  her  food— throwing  it  up 
instead,  as  she  says  herself.  That  she  should  become  weak  and  feeble  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Her  body — lighter  than  usual  although  it  was  from  necessary  loss 
of  flesh— was  still  too  heavy  for  her  failing  powers.  Hence  the  stairs  seemed  to  her 
as  a  steep,  high  hill  does  to  you. 

Here  Mother  Seigel’s  Syrup  came  to  her  aid.  It  cured  the  diseased  digestion, 

and  enabled  her  food  to  restore  her  strength.  I  have  said — perhaps  in  my  haste _ 

that  there  is  no  wonder  in  this  case.  Yet  there  is  after  all.  The  digestive  process 
itself  is  a  wonder,  and  may  we  not  add  that  a  medicine  which  sets  it  right  when  it 
goes  wiong  is  also  a  wonder  ?  At  all  events,  that  is  the  opinion  of  thousands  wh  . 
^ave  used  it  for  the  same  and  similar  complaints. 
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WATSON’S  MATCHLESS  CLEANSER 

the  Cheapest.  Purest,  most  Economical  Soap  made  in  this  country. 

LATHERS  FREELY  IN  HARD  WATER  Househ^d  as  in  tht  Lauairy. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

A  16  ounce  tablet  for  3d.  equals  3d.  per  lb.— A  12  ounce  tablet  for  2id.  equals  3id.  por 
A  16  ounce  tablet*  for  3Jd.  equals  3Jd.  per  lb.— A  12  ounce  tablet  for  3d.  equals  4d.  por  lit 
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